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YouRS TO READ FREE! 
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TheCaliph and the Cad 
The Enchanted Kiss 
A Harlem Tragedy 
The Fool Killer 

A Sacrifice Hit 

Past One at Rooney’s 
A Philistine in Bohemia 


and 251 More! 


The Skylight Room 
Lost on Dress Parade 
A Blackjack Bargainer 
The Ransomof Red Chief 
The Green Door 
The Copand the Anthem 
A Lickpenny Lover 
Tamales 
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, oe > make you know how it feels to lose one. I'm free now, 


Transients 


“Judge: 
me a rattlesnake. 
rattling now, 
died of—well they 
together. You've got a daughter, 


said it was poverty 


dy 4 I've turned rattlesnake all right. Look out when I strike!’ 





READ THESE FAMOUS STORIES BY AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE STORY-TELLER 


Cherchez la Femme 
Handbook of Hymen 
The Brief Debut of Tildy 
in Arcadia 
The Shocks of Doom 
Man About Town 
From the Cabby’s Seat as 


When the Rattlesnake Struck 


When you sent me up for four years you called 
Maybe I am one—anyhow you hear me 
One year after I got to the pen, my daughter 
and the disgrace 
Judge, and I’m going to 
and I guess 


What a beginning for a story—and what a STORY! DON’T miss it! 


Lore a AW SS 


COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME 


273 THRILLING STORIES 
IF YOU LIKE IT KEEP THIS $ 1 00 
GREAT $5.00 BOOK foronly — 

A GENUINE $5.00 VOLUME 


Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end! He 
captures your imagination at the start, sweeps you on through one exciting 
adventure after another, and leaves you breathless with astonishment and 
delight. 


Think of getting EVERY ONE of the stories ever written by the greatest 
story-teller in American literature! You get all the romance and pathos of 
“A Service of Love,” all the humor of “The Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball,” 
all the drama of “‘The Furnished Room,” all the sheer enjoyment of 27 
immortal tales—hours and hours of delightful reading. 

Formerly published in a many-volume edition at a good high price, ALL of 0. 
Henry’s stories, his poems and essays, with biographical information about the 
author, can now be yours in ONE exquisite volume of 1400 pages. Clearly printed 
and beautifully bound in rich deep blue cloth artistically stamped in gold, regular value 
$5.00. But our special offer gives you this great book for only $1.00 if you act 
promptly! You send no money now and none at all if after FREE EXAMINA- 
TION you don’t think this is even more of a book bargain than we say it is. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


... and it brings yu AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


upon receipt of the attached 
this 


Ina arash pregy s> 


The plan of the Club is simply this: 
coupon you will be sent The Complete Works of O. Henry. With 
book will be the current issue of the free monthly magazine called 
“The Bulletin,” which is sent exclusively to members of the Club. 
This Bulletin describes the next month’s selection and reviews about 
thirty other books available to members only for $1.00 each 
after reading the description of next month’s selection, the membe 
does not wish to purchase the book for $1.00 two weeks’ time i 
given in which to write the Club so that the book will not be inch 

in the automatic monthly shipment and to request an alternz 
selection if it is desired. Thus members are privileged to purch: 
many or as few books as they wish at the special price of 
each. 

Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern oe a 
fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best authors. In past months tl 

has offered books by Sinclair’ Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Sion 
William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and 
other great writers. The Dollar Book Club books are always in the ‘‘ 
format” which sold for 2%4 to 5 times as much. 


70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free mem! 
in this money-saving Club. This huge membership of men and won 
ables the Club to offer book values unequaled by any other method « 
buying. And the membership which brings you these bargains is FRE 








DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. |INW, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar Book Club member and send me at 
once The Complete Works 0. Henry which I will examine and read free for three 
days. With this book will come my first issue of the free monthly Club magazine 
called ‘‘The Bulletin’’ describing the one dollar bargain book for the following 
month and several other alternate bargains. Each month I am to have the privilege 
of notifying you_in advance if I do not wish the following month’s selection and 
whether or not I wish to purchase any of the alternate bargains at the special 
Club pie of $1. each. 

keep The Complete Works of 0. Henry, I will send you $1. plus q few 
cents handling and shipping charges as full payment. The purchase of books is 
entirely voluntary on my part. I do not have to accept a book every month or a 
minimum during my year’s membership. And I pay nothing except $1.00 for each 
selection received plus a few cents handling and shipping costs. 


Name 
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Occupation 





GET $2.50 TO 
$5.00 BOOKS 


for only 
TAKE THEM 
ONLY IF AND 
WHEN YOU WISH 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail the Coupor 


May we prove to you that Dollar Book 
values are really amazing? Let us send y 
free examination the great $5.00 vali 
HENRY COMPLETE. When you see this 
did book and think of owning it for only 
you will realize the value of free members 
this popular Club. This is a demonstration 
risk and expense. If you are not delighted 
the book and surprised at this sensational b 
you may return the book and owe nothing. 
miss this opportunity to get a FREE MEM 
SHIP in this money-saving Club. Mai 
coupon now. 


This Coupon 
Brings 
O. HENRY 
to Read FREE 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. IINW, Garden City, New 
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SOUND-PROOFED LIKE A 


BROADCASTING STUDIO 








NEW PLYMOUTH 


IS COMPLETELY INSULA TED—Steel Roof, Sides, Doors 
and Floor—to keep OUTSIDE Noises QUT! Body Cuash- 
ioned on Rubber—Safety Interior—Biggest Plymouth Yet! 








HEAR A WATCH TICK... noise 
shut out or absorbed by new, 
scientific sound-proofing, 
like a broadcasting studio! 


STEEL FOR SAFETY...this 
Plymouth body is all steel... 
roof, sides, doors and floor. 





HOW PLYMOUTH 
DID IT 


Engineers carefully tracked 
down all kinds of motoring 
noise that drum in your ears 
... Wear your nerves. 


Developed five kinds of in- 
sulating material...that ab- 
sorb, shut out or deflect all 
kinds of noises. 

They ‘‘sound-proofed”’ the 
steel roof, walls, floor and 
doors of the new Plymouth. 


Noise is now shut out or 
absorbed at every point... just 
like it’s done in a modern 
radio broadcasting studio. 




















EASY TO BUY—Plymouth is 
priced right down with the lowest... 
and offers convenient payment terms. 
The Commercial Credit Company offers 
—throughChrysler, DeSotoandDodge 
dealers—terms as low as $25 a month. 


2 


ymouth De Luss 4-Door Sedan, $670 list.* 


| gee PART of the new Plymouth body is sound- 
proofed... five kinds of insulation stifle noise! 
Huge AIRPLANE-TYPE shock-absorbers level out all 
bumps. The body is pillowed on live rubber. 

Also: double-action hydraulic brakes...all-steel body... 
finger-tip steering...Hypoid rear axle—formerly used 
only in costly cars... the sensational new SAFETY 
INTERIOR... Floating Power engine mountings. 

See this BIGGER Plymouth...today’s most economi- 
cal full-size car...at Chrysler, De Soto or Dodge dealers. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST! 


| pl. ‘|\wayv 
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THE MODE 


emmmeees An advertisement abou! Gum): ————— 


GIFTS IN JADE: An Oriental Symbol 


Confucius, ancestor of Chinese philos- 


ophy, wrote of the meanings of jade, in-* 


vesting its beauty with human virtues. 
Said Confucius, “. .. the polish and bril- 
liance of jade represent the whole of 
purity; its perfect compactness and its ex- 
treme hardness represent the sureness of 
the intelligence... .” 
























Their subtle compliment 


Today, wise givers find at Gump's in 
San Francisco the beauty of jade, the 
subtle compliment of its symbolism. 
Green jade rings, such as those illus- 
trated, set in silver or silver gold-plated, 
are $5.00 each. A check for this amount 
brings their prepaid delivery to any 


United States mailing point. 





Visitors pay tribute 


It is at Gump’s that visitors to San 
Francisco inspect one of the world’s fin- 
est jade collections. Rarities, such as the 
carved green jade $800.00 clip illustrated, 
with its diamond and platinum setting, 
share a place with antiques in jade, 
bronze, porcelain, textiles, Cambodian 
sculpture as well as brilliant modern cre- 
ations for fine living. 


Inquiries given prompt, careful attention, 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU. 


GUIs 


Collections of cet and  paapeee Antiques 
Objets d’ 
2200 oro Avenue 
HONOLULU 


- VISIT 


arate FRANCISCO 
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COVER: “The King Will Win.” Amid rumors oe : 
a P that certain peers favored Edward’s abdi- _ Subscription _ Prices: 
Editorial and Executive cation in favor of the Duke of York (right) United States, its terri- 
Departments: came the cheering report that the King will tories and possessions 
Rockefeller Center, spend Christmas as usual with his mother. Canada, Cuba, Mexi 


1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


In his prophecy about 
Maxton, Labor M. P., considered all eventu- ica: 


Central and South Ame 
one year, $4; two 


the monarch, James 


President: alities (see page 9). Newsphotos — 36; three years, 
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ELECTION: I don't feel that compliments 
bear much weight coming from a layman but 
I have felt for the past three months that I 
must commend you for the nonpartisan man- 
ner you have taken in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

I have tried to keep pace with both a Dem- 
ocratic paper and a Republican weekly but 
really it is more refreshing to get your mag- 
azine and read plain facts rather than “mud 
slinging”... 

Mrs. HERMAN B. DIBBLE 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





® You are to be complimented for the way in 
which you handled and reported the Presi- 
dential campaign. Kindly accept my congrat- 
ulations. 

Your unbiased and nonpartisan views and 
predictions have made your magazine the 
outstanding publication of its kind in circu- 
lation today. 

I have been a subscriber and reader of 
News-WeEEK almost since its beginning and 
say without hesitation that it is the finest of 
all news magazines that [ read. 

M. O. SHUSTER Jr. 

Greensburg, Pa. 


STRIKE: In your issue of Oct. 


peared the following: 
“At Middletown, 


31 there ap- 


1.100 school children 





went on strike after authorities refused 
grant them a recess to see the President 
I would like to call your attention to the f: 


that that statement is erroneous. 

The school authorities worked togethe 
with the city authorities and had the pupils 
gather at a very advantageous point to se« 


and greet the President. For some unknow1 
reason the President did not go over the ar 
ranged line of march. The 3,000 pupils wer: 
very disappointed. At the last minute 
were called upon to have our high-scho: 
band in the reviewing stand on Main Street 
We gladly changed our plans to use the band 
with our schools in order to give the Pres 
dent a hearty welcome... 


The school authorities, working with th: 


police, dismissed all the pupils from the 
schools at 10:30 A.M. for the rest of the 
morning. The President passed through 


about 11 o’clock. The pupils waited patient 
by until about 11:30 when word came through 
that the President’s course had been change: 
and he had left the city. 

About half of the high school struck that 
afternoon but all pupils were back in school 
the following morning. 

The only part of your report that we felt 
unjust was the statement concerning the 
school authorities. 

F. W. SHEARER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Middletown, Conn. 
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Aecurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
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PROPERTY OWNER you can 


SAVE MONEY 


on FIRE INSURANCE 


If you are the owner of a well constructed house, store 
or factory and if your property is well taken care of, 
you can qualify for membership in “The Company of 
Careful People” and save from 25% to 35% on the 
cost of your fire insurance. 


WHY PAY FOR UNNECESSARY FIRES? 


More and more people like yourself are beginning 
to realize that they need not help pay for fire losses 
caused in poorly constructed, poorly protected prop- 
erty. All you need do to avoid paying for such losses 
is to place your insurance with United Mutual — “The 
Company of Careful People” — which will not sell to 
irresponsible, careless property owners. 

The California home, the Massachusetts factory and 


UNITED 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: BOSTON 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


NEWS-WEEK 


If you are a RESPONSIBLE 


) MUTUAL 















the Louisiana store shown above are three examples 
of property owners who have saved 25% to 35% of 
the cost of their fire insurance by dealing direct with 
United Mutual — “The Company of Careful People.” 
No matter how small your policy, one-quarter or one- 
third of its premium cost is well worth saving, isn’t it? 


FIND OUT THE FACTS 


A booklet, “The Company of Careful People,” tells 
you the whole story in complete detail. You can get 
it by simply writing your name and address on the 
coupon below. 

If you are interested in an actual estimate of the 
savings you can make on your property immediately, 
fill out the coupon in full. Mail it — today! 


WHICH SAVING COULD YOU QUALIFY FOR? 





UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston 
In Canada: Federal Building, Toronto 
Send me your free booklet — “The Company of Careful 
People” and advise how much I could save on my fire 
insurance for: 


O) nome 


N. 11-26 


O ractory O) store 


Coverage: on building, $ on contents, $ 


Name 














United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also 
sation, automobile, and general liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


P Address 
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Another Example of INTERNATIONAL Flexibil 


A Great “IN-BETWEEN” Tauck... 


the % to 1-ton Model C-15 


The beautiful International 
Model C-15 offers a new combina- 
tion of truck features of unusual 
interest. It has a 6-cylinder en- 


gine, 136-inch wheelbase, synchro- - 


mesh transmission, hydraulic 
brakes, and full-floating rear axle, 
providing capacity and load space 
for almost any light, bulky load 
you'll ever want to haul. Its mod- 
ern V-type radiator grille, sloping 
windshield, valanced fenders, and 
ventilated dise wheels are style 
details that make people see and 
admire this International Track 
wherever it goes. 
Back of this new Mads @-15 


/ 


cs Ne 
CINTERNATIONAI 
“Wwwy ~ 


more than 30 years’ truck-build- 
ing experience. Also guarding 
your International Truck invest- 
ment is the nation-wide Interna- 
tional Harvester service organiza- 
tion. International has direct 
factory branches close to every 
truck user,and many hundreds of 
International dealers in between. 
For further details, phone the 
nearest International Truck rep- 





Bodies can 
be supplied for the 

International C-15 to 
meet every requirement. 
The panel and pick-up 
bodies above and the drop- 
skirt stake body below 
are excellent examples. 

Chassis, f.o.b. factory 


INTE se UB... TRUCKS 
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DIPLOMACY: Nov. 18 Day of Ignominy, Recognition, Prayer; 


Eden Loses His Temper but Sticks by Determination to Avert War 








NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM SOVFOTO, WIDE WORLD 


Guns under the Kremlin: Eden found ‘other governments more to blame than Italy and Germany’ 


It was Wednesday, Nov. 18. 

The Spanish civil war entered its 
fifth month; Madrid, its thirteenth day 
of siege. 

On a balcony of the town hall at Sa- 
lamanca—2,000-year-old university city 
172 miles northwest of the capital— 
Dictator Francisco Franco appeared. 
Twenty thousand faces, jammed in be- 
tween the four Corinthian-pillared sides 
of magnificent Plaza Mayor, looked up. 

The Leader read from a communique 
issued simultaneously in Rome and Ber- 
lin: “Since the Franco government” oc- 
cupied most of Spain and “no other 
government worthy of the name’”’ exist- 
ed, Italy and the Reich had decided to 
recognize the Nationalist regime. 

On the spot where Hannibal defeated 
their forefathers 222 years’. before 
Christ, 20,000 modern Iberians cried: 
“Viva Franco! Viva Mussolini!” and 
intoned the Roman Fascist anthem, 
“Giovinezza.” 

In the Eternal City it was the Day of 
Ignominy. The Fascist Grand Council 
marked the first anniversary of the im- 
position of League sanctions by holding 
its longest meeting. After listening two 
hours to the Duce, his brain trust voted 
$7,000,000 to speed up air and sea arma- 
ments, 

In Berlin it was Busstag, traditional 
Day of Atonement and Prayer. Teu- 
tons nodded at sermons, glared at ora- 

& Z 


torios, and congratulated their Fuehrer 
on acting again against communism. 

In Moscow it was the Sixth Day of 
the week, the day of rest. Slav com- 
rades joined a Red Spanish delegation 
in manifesting against the Italo-Ger- 
man “war declaration.” (John Bassett 
Moore’s Digest of International Law: 
“Premature recognition constitutes an 
act of aggression.’’) 

In London, Foreign Secretary Robert 
Anthony Eden received an almost in- 
credible report: that Germany and 
Japan, with Italy’s implied support, had 
concluded a military alliance designed 
to crush the Soviet Union. 

In Charleston, S.C., Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, first United States Chief Ex- 
ecutive to go abroad since Woodrow 
Wilson, walked up the gangplank of a 
cruiser—headed on a 12,000-mile Pan- 
American peace mission. 

To Secretary Marvin McIntyre, who 
shouted ‘‘Hope you have a good time!” 
the most traveled President (88,000 
miles) yelled back: “I hope you break 
100—but I doubt it!” 


‘SHAME!’ In the center of the world 
diplomatic tempest stood a youngish, 
lonely man. As Anthony Eden rose in 
the dim-lit well of the House of Com- 
mons, his baiters noted how months of 
worry had robbed his features of their 
much-publicized boyishness. 


First challenge over Italo-German 
recognition of Franco came from Willie 
Gallacher, single but sharp Communist 
thorn in Parliament’s side: “Does the 
government propose to meet this new 
aggression with its policy of—of do- 
nothing ?” 

Laughter followed his Glasgow whine. 

For the first time in his public life, 
Eden forgot three years of coaching 
under the icy monocle of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain: he lost his temper. Red- 
dening and slapping both hands on the 
Speaker’s table, he blurted: 

“So far as breaches of noninterven- 
tion are concerned, I wish to say cate- 
gorically that there are other govern- 
ments more to blame than Italy or 
Germany!” 

Stunned silence received this obvious 
allusion to Russia. Then Red Nell— 
Ellen Wilkinson, Glasgow Laborite who 
recently led a 300-mile hunger march 
to London—screamed: “Shame!” Im- 
mediately a score of male voices joined 
the 4-foot-9-inch redhead’s shrill cry: 
“Shame, shame!” Even Conservative 
members grumbled “Hear, hear.” 

Gallacher persisted: “Is the Foreign 
Secretary in order in making such in- 
nuendos against foreign governments)?” 

Speaker the Hon. A. E. Fitzroy: -“I 
know nothing about innuendos.” 

Josiah Clement Wedgwood (Conserv- 
ative, of the Wedgwood china family): 
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‘Ready for Spain’: Russia’s new 4-motored bombers 


“Will British ships carrying goods to 
Barcelona be protected?” He referred 
to a report that Franco threatened to 
blockade Red Spanish ports. 

Eden: “The rules which ordinarily 
govern international action .. . will be 
pursued .. .” He meant: 1—Britain 
would wait for Franco to make the first 
move. 2—To recognize a _ blockade, 
Britain would have to accept the Whites 
as belligerents, rather than _ rebels. 
London could do this without recogniz- 
ing the White regime—it adopted this 
attitude toward the Confederacy in the 
Civil War. 

At a later session Eden read a note 
from Franco, confirming the blockade 
report: “The scandalous traffic in arms 
... through Barcelona is well known... 
The national government will go so far 
as to destroy that port... warns all for- 
eign ships, and foreigners.” 

The London Express reported: Oct. 
20-31, eighteen Russian ships landed 
arms, munitions, tanks, and planes at 
Barcelona. 

The Matin, Paris: A Russian General 
actually commands the Spanish Red 
forces. 

Nov. 8, nineteenth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, Soviet Consul 
Viadimir Antonoff Ovseyenko at Barce- 
lona pledged Moscow aid to the Spanish 
Government. General Ovseyenko saved 
St. Petersburg from the besieging White 
army after Alexander Kerensky fell in 
1917. 

One fact Eden made clear: whether 
Britain did or did not recognize a 
Fascist Spain, it would use every de- 
vice known to diplomacy to keep out of 
war—especially a war to save Soviet 
prestige. Addressing his constituents 
at Leamington, near Birmingham, the 
Foreign Secretary proclaimed: 


“We do not want to divide the world 
into democracies and dictatorships... 
(our increased armaments) will never 
be used in a war of aggression...” 

He added Britons might fight to de- 
fend France and Belgium—and even 
Germany, if that country ever entered 
an agreement safeguarding the peace 
of Eastern Europe. 


‘PATHOLOGICAL’: Nov. 19, Berlin and 
Tokyo confirmed they had reached an 





g 








understanding similar to the informa] 
anti-Communist pact recently sealed by 
Germany and Italy. 

This admission drew from the long- 
dormant Times an editorial that caused 
its readers once again to dub it The 
Thunderer: “Japan may well regret the 
day when she became a chip of the 
new bloc ... Uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown, but to share the pil- 
low with dictators is to court insomnia 
(particularly with one) whose open 
hatred of Russia ... appears hyster- 
| rad 

But lest this 12-inch broadside un- 
duly alarm Europe, First Lord of the 
Admiralty Sir Samuel Hoare assured 
a Foreign Press Association gathering: 
“One of the resounding prophecies... 
is that war is inevitable ... We refuse 
to accept this ... Dangerous patholog- 
ical prophecy ... to enter the war of 
ideas prevalent at present, just as we 
refused to enter the seventeenth cen- 
tury’s wars of religion.” 


PEACE: Meanwhile the spick-and-span 
10,000-ton cruiser Indianapolis  ap- 
proached the Equator at 33 knots. In 
old linen hat, seersucker coat, and gray 
flannels, President Roosevelt steeled 
himself against an ordeal: “crossing the 
line” and the rough-and-tumble Trial by 
Neptune. 

But his thoughts were centered on 
Nov. 30. On that day he would leave 
his warship to open, at Buenos Aires, 
the first Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace. Its 
aim: to weave the New World’s 21 
nations into a permanent anti-war 
league. 

Plenty of complications loomed. 
Last week Fernando de los Rios, new 
Spanish Ambassador to Washington, 
oppositely warned: “Political history 
shows that... what happens in Spain 
has an echo in South America . 

a Fascist process in Spain would 
have a similar process in South 
America.” 

Even before Italy and Germany, 
Guatemala and Salvador recognized 
Dictator Franco. 
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‘Courage Spain!’: Moscow orators cheered these Reds from Madrid 
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SPAIN ¢ War Produces Two Outstanding Martyrs; 
Madrid Rescues Art Masterpieces but Loses Warship 


The man with the charmed life stood 
against a wall. He saw the sky 
whitening over Alicante, heard the 
noises of a seaport awakening, felt on 
his hands the clammy Mediterranean 
morning air. Then— 

A Red firing squad prodded the body 
of Don Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
Marquis of Estella, handsome and 
brilliant son of the late Dictator Mi- 
guel Primo de Rivera, founder of the 
Spanish Fascist party and legendary 
hero to the young aristocrats of Spain. 

He was 33. Those who last week 
carried his flag into Madrid’s bullet- 
spattered streets refused to believe him 
dead. His luck had equaled his cour- 
age—since 1930 a dozen times anarch- 
ist bombs and slugs barely missed him. 


Early in the revolt, a Red raid on 
his Madrid headquarters trapped Don 
Jose. Soon after that, White troops 
captured Jose Largo Caballero, 22- 
year-old son of the Red Premier. Ne- 
gotiations to exchange hostages failed. 


CANDIDATES: Dawn brought more 
rain and the whine of a sniper’s bullet. 
The life blood of Buenaventura Dur- 
ruti, erstwhile bankrobber, gushed into 
the mud of a trench outside Madrid. 
So died the second member of Cata- 
lonia’s anarchist Big Three. 


One of the triumvirs, Francisco As- 
caso, fell fighting July 20. The sur- 
viving member, Minister of Justice 
Garcia Oliver, marched behind Dur- 
ruti’s coffin last week. 


In one week, the civil war had pro- 
duced one major White, and one Red, 
martyr. Other candidates for heroic 
honors: 

With the Whites: Paolino Uzcudun, 
former Basque woodchopper and world 
heavyweight boxing challenger, in the 
navy; Juan Belmonte, Marcial Lalan- 


da, and Manolo Bienvenida, Spain’s 
best bullfighters; Ricardo Zamora, 
football ace, and Jose-Maria Fleta, 
prominent tenor, in the army; Ger- 
hardt Fieseler, Germany’s best stunt 
flyer, and unnamed Americans, in the 
air force. 

With the Reds: Beet Acosta, fiery- 
tempered ‘transatlantic flyer; his friend, 
Maj. Frederick A. Lord; three other 
Newark, N. J., aviators; and Andre 
Malraux, French author-fiyer? 

Siece: Winter weather made flying 


more difficult every day. The two- 
week-old siege settled down to an ar- 
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Avengers of Primo de Rivera (above): Fascists carried his flag to Madrid 





Guns from Italian factories set Spanish villages afire 
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Spanish wall: It speaks for itself 


tilery and trench war, with the Reds 
generally holding firm on the Manza- 
nares River, which forms the capital’s 
western boundary. 


But to the north, Franco’s troops 
broke through. For three days they 
fought hand to hand across the lawns 
and red stone buildings of University 
City. From behind piles of books in 
the College of Philosophy, Red anti- 
tank guns spat pin-point shells that 
tore through the thin armor of Italian 
whippet tanks. 

Madrid assessed the effects of the 
worst bombardment suffered by a mod- 
ern capital. The incendiary bomb fires 
died down, but a worse danger—epi- 
demic diseases—threatened. Restau- 
rants put out signs: “No food left.” 
Burst watermains gaped at thirsty, ter- 
rorized refugees. 

This week Madrid commandeered 
1,000 cars and taxis to ship defenseless 
citizens out of the city. Already militia- 
men had loaded on Valencia-bound 
trucks a fortune in art. From the 
Prado, Europe’s best-selected museum, 
and from the Duke of Alba’s Liria pal- 
ace, finest Spanish mansion until fire 
wrecked it last week, they took Goya, 
Titian, Velasquez canvases, and other 
masterpieces. 
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Torpedo: Sunday evening |the Ma- 
drid government notified Europe’s chan- 
celleries: “At 9 A.M. submarines... 
belonging to a foreign fleet |. . . at- 
tacked our squadron at Cartagen ae 
struck and damaged the cruiser Miguel 


de Cervantes.” | 





° | 
FRANCE: Suicide Gas Threatens 
To Cause Political Explosion 


Odette Pannetier is an angular bru- 
nette. For literary mischief shie enjoys 
in France a reputation similar to that 
of Dorothy Parker in mae 


Recently she conceived her most imp- 
ish notion: to interview Interjor Min- 
ister Roger Salengro, rabid enemy of 
Rightist leagues and —Iso of Candide— 
smart weekly in vrhich Odette baits 
smug Parisians and Leftist politicians. 


In the Nov. 12 issue she explained 
how she did it. With make-up, dark 
glasses, and a wig, “I turned) myself 
into a blonde, a ,combination Marlene 
Dietrich and Mae West. . . I |became 
Miss Sharp of The New Telegiraph, a 
great American newspaper whidse only 
fault is that it doesn’t exist.” 


Salengro received her cordially: “He 








is smiling, polite, rotund . . . might be 
a creation by Walt Disney, a sort of 
illegitimate cousin of the ‘Three Little 
Pigs’... has the same puffy jowls... 
little eyes set too close together ._ . 
tiny dimpled wrists at the end of arms 
that are too short...” 

The synthetic Miss Sharp started off 
with the French equivalent of: “TI sink, 
us all sinks in America zat what zose 
newspaper have wrote about you is 
falsehood .. .” 

The duped Minister opened his heart: 
“You Americans can have no idea what 
French politicians are like!’’—or so he 
saw himself quoted in Candide. With 
still greater dismay he read his “admis- 
sion” that on the night of Oct. 6, 1915, 
he “fell by mistake” into a German 
dugout. 

Since midsummer, Rightist politi- 
cians and editors have been charging 
that Salengro not only deserted on that 
October night, but also gave the enemy 
detailed information (the following 
morning a German battery wiped out 
an entire French battalion). 

Object of the press campaign: to 
prove that Leon Blum harbored in his 
Cabinet a traitor to his country. Hence, 
dastard or dolt, the Premier must go! 


Gas: Nov. 17, Roger Salengro left 
Paris for Lille, northern industrial cen- 
ter of which he had been Mayor since 
1925. At 9:30 P.M. his chauffeur 
dropped him at the small apartment he 
has occupied alone since his wife’s 
death eighteen months ago. He told the 
chauffeur he wouldn’t need him for a 
couple of days and went in. 


Some time before 11 P.M. Salengro, 
still wearing the rumpled brown busi- 
ness suit in which he had come from 
his office, dragged an armchair into the 
kitchen. He closed the door and win- 
dows, stuffed damp rags in the cracks, 
and opened every jet in the gas range. 

In this city (he may have thought) 
he was born 46 years ago. He had been 
a Socialist from childhood. The “cops” 
had put his father away for life, after 
a fatal political riot. In 1914, he had 
gone to war, like the others. After the 
war, he had returned to politics. No 
one had bothered him, particularly, un- 
til after Blum made him a Minister last 
June. Then his enemies discovered his 
“desertion.” A court of honor, headed 
by the Chief of Staff, had cleared him. 
Yet, even last night, his enemies had 
handed the Cabinet “‘proof’” that he had 
sold out his comrades to the German 
gunners... 

In the morning, a servant found 
Salengro in the kitchen armchair. He 
had loosened his shirt collar. On his 
fleshy features, death had sealed an ex- 
pression of relief. 

Premier Blum at that moment was 
reading a letter: “Overwork and calum- 
ny have been too much. Together with 
grief [for his dead wife and ailing 
mother] they have conquered me. Good- 
by.” 
Socialists and Communists — stoned 
Rightist newspaper offices and riotous- 
ly demanded death for Salengro’s “as- 
sassins”—Rightist politicians and edi- 
tors. 

But the campaign did not stop. One 
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Caridad Mercader: ‘. . . the ideals that Mexico achieved. . 


paper gave Salengro an obit worthy of 
Odette’s pen: “He ran away from the 
gas. But, after twenty years, it got 
him.” 


Omen: One January morning two 
years ago, 2 shot cracked out in a 
French Alpine valley. On the floor of a 
snowbound chalet, police found Alex- 
ander Stavisky, politician-protected 
racketeer, dying. 

The Rightist press claimed secret 
service men killed Stavisky because he 
knew too much about government 
graft. The press campaign so aroused 
the public that in February, 1934, only 
the cleverest political maneuvers avert- 
ed a civil war. 

This week 300,000 raging Communists 
helped bury Salengro at Lille. As many 
Popular Front supporters stormed 
through the East End of Paris with 
banners: “Death to the Fascist assas- 


sins of Salengro, to the murderers of 
Spanish women and children and to the 
destructors of the sublime artistic mon- 
uments of Spain!” 


¢ 
MEXICO: The Honest President 


Gives Britons’ Land to Peons 


In Mexico City’s Constitution Square 
Nov. 20, 100,000 workers and farmers 
cheered a pleasant-faced Spanish wom- 
an. Caridad Mercader lent special sig- 
nificance to the 26th anniversary of 
Mexico’s epochal revolt against Dicta- 
tor Porfirio Diaz and the Spanish land- 
owners: 

“Spain today is fighting for the ideals 
that Mexico achieved in the revolution 
of 1910!” 

One of the proletarian revival’s slow 
fruits ripened last week: Congress rati- 


NEWSPHOTOS 


+ «+ move some young Mexicans to mock the Virgin Mary 


fied a law empowering the government 
to seize foreign-held lands for redistri- 
bution among the peasants. 

Lazaro Cardenas, 41-year-old New 
Deal President, took personal charge 
of allocating 100,000 acres among 11,600 
peons in Coahuila State—the country’s 
chief cotton-growing region, bordering 
on Texas’ Big Bend country. 

The Honest President, a former peon 
himself, faced a delicate task. On one 
hand, British firms operating in Coahui- 
la since 1860 demanded compensation 
for seizure of cotton investments worth 
$11,250,000. On the other, the peasants, 
moved by local rivalries, rioted against 
government agents and among them- 
selves. 

Determined not to remain behind the 
peons, 16,000 oil workers called a gen- 
eral strike for Nov. 29. They want col- 
lective bargaining in fields represent- 
ing $350,000,000 in foreign investments. 


ArtTisT: Nov. 20 cries of “Viva 
Trotsky!” pierced the tumult in Consti- 
tution Square. They came from Fourth 
Internationale adherents marshaled un- 
der Diego Rivera, the great mural 
painter who likes to lampoon capitalism 
at its own expense. 

Next day police arrested Rivera: with 
twenty followers he had “broken into”’ 
Mexico City’s newest hotel, the Re- 
forma, where he recently executed four 
frescoes. Reason for the artist’s raid: 
the proprietor had altered details which 
he considered offensive to the consti- 
tuted authorities and to foreign gov- 
ernments. 


BRITAIN: King Edward Hears 
Dark Tales in ‘Blackest Spot’ 


Rhondda coal-mining district in Gla- 
morganshire, South Wales; two bleak, 
12-mile-long valleys separated by a 1,000- 
foot ridge. Grimy towns; sinuous blocks 
of squat, ugly hovels huddle around ill- 
paved main streets; towering smokeless 
chimneys, rusty machinery, and huge 
slag heaps denote idle mines. Barren, 
brown-black hills flanking the valleys, 
east and west. 

Yet a faint, festive air enlivens the 
scene. Tiny clusters of wild flowers 
decorate doors. From windows, faded 
Union Jacks flutter on broomsticks. 
Ragged, cheering crowds carry post- 


ers: “Help us, our noble King!” and 


“This is a poor town, but loyal!’ 

Last week, Edward VIII spent two 
days in Wales’s “tragic valleys.”’ Be- 
cause of foreign tariffs and wide sub- 
stitution of oil for coal, the densely 
populated region has languished amid 
growing British prosperity. 

Characteristically, the 42-year-old 
monarch plied dozens of Glamorgan’s 
150,000 jobless with questions. He en- 
tered their dismal homes and joined 
them in banter and impromptu songs. 

The King discovered plenty of gloomy 
facts. At Merthyr Tydfil—whose 71,000 
inhabitants welcomed him to the once- 
prosperous center of the Rhondda fields 
—he found 75 per cent of the male pop- 
ulation idle. One grizzled old miner told 
Edward of going thirteen years without 
a job. A 20-year-old had never had one. 

The King frowned: “Terrible—ter- 
rible!” 

On a hilltop at Dowlais, “blackest 
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spot in Wales,” Edward saw the dis- 
mantled remnants of a once-mighty iron 
and steel works. “This plant,” said an 
official, “used to employ 9,000. Eight 
years ago its furnaces lit up the entire 
countryside. Now ... every family is 
on relief.” 

The King said: “Something must be 
done!” 

At Boverton, Edward visited a gov- 
ernment relief farm that employs 70 
men. One of these, a.World War vet- 
eran, said he earned $7.50 (30 shillings) 
a week: 


“Very often we have to sit in the. 


dark at home because we can’t afford 
half-a-crown [60 cents] a week for 
electric light ... But we are lucky... 
We think of our pals .. . just sitting 
and looking at empty mines.” 

At Pentrebach, where a government 
school teaches jobless men new trades, 
the King surprised 60 former pitmen 
at lunch. Rapping sharply on the mess- 
room wall, he assumed the voice of a 
wartime orderly officer: 

“Any complaints?” 

Then he joined in the general laugh- 
ter. But his smile faded when he 
learned that married men with two 
children receive weekly relief payments 
averaging $7—single men, $4. 


CONFERENCE: From a group of Welsh 
unemployed, Edward received an open 
letter: “This is a stricken valley ... 
blighted by the dead hand of poverty 
.- - . Our women grow prematurely old 
... Our children are stunted ... Will an 
impoverished people be able joyfully to 
celebrate your Majesty’s coronation?” 


Eight hours in the coal fields spurred 
the monarch to direct action. To a con- 
ference at Mountain Ash, Rhondda Val- 
ley village where the royal party spent 
the night, Edward summoned P. Mal- 
colm Stewart, dapper, square-jawed ex- 
Commissioner for South Wales. 


Two weeks ago, the popular Prime 
Minister of Straightforwardness (so 
nicknamed after his initials) resigned 
his job. The government had flatly re- 
jected his plan to revive Welsh pros- 
perity through tax concessions to new 
industries, erection of plants to extract 





KEYSTONE 


James Maxton ‘defended’ the King 


oil from coal, and large-scale land set- 
tlement. 

Twenty-four hours after the Moun- 
tain Ash conference, Britain’s Cabinet 
ordered a new study of the Stewart pro- 
posals. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain promised: “... We 
will carry out any of them which may 
seem useful.” 


ROMANCE: The day he’left for Wales, 
King Edward lunched with Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson. On his return (nursing a 
cold) he took tea‘with “Wally.” Satur- 
day evening, the monarch entertained 
Mrs. Simpson and her aunt, Mrs. Bu- 
chanan Merryman of Washington, D. C., 
at Fort Belvedere, his favorite coun- 
try home near Windsor. 


Despite the continued press censor- 
ship, Britons garnered a fresh crop of 
rumors about the King’s romance with 
the twice-divorced, vivacious American. 

Edward had decided to spend Christ- 
mas Day with Queen Mary at Sandring- 
ham, East Anglian royal residence. But 
he planned a “special” celebration later 
with Mrs. S. and other intimates at Fort 
Belvedere. 
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Russian. High Command at the opera—Stalin, left of vacant chairs 





The Central Council of the Mothers 
Union — nationwide organization with 
577,000 members violently opposed to 
divorce and divorcees—had held an “jp- 
dignation meeting” over the King’s con- 
duct. They had even considered sending 
a deputation to Edward urging that he 
do nothing to weaken “the nation’s 
moral fiber.” 

Peers of the realm now welcomed the 
idea that Edward should marry Mrs. 
Simpson and hand over the throne to the 
royal heir, the Duke of York. Some 
nobles had blustered: “Let him abdicate. 
... The Duke of York would restore to 
Buckingham Palace... the dignity and 
= - +. Missing since King George 

ied.” 


James Maxton parried aristocratic 
wrath. The ghost-faced, shaggy-haired 
Labor M. P. held that Edward could 
marry whom he pleased—but first the 
monarch would have to fight upper- 
class objections to Mrs. Simpson. That 
need, Maxton asserted, had in part 
prompted the sovereign’s trip to Wales. 
“He is on a campaign to consolidate his 
popularity with the masses. The King 
will win.” 


In the House of Commons, Ellen 
Wilkinson (see Front Page) embar- 
rassed the government with indirect 
questions about Madame §S.: ‘“‘Why have 
at least two, and sometimes three, 
pages been torn out of recently import- 
ed American magazines? What is this 
thing the public is not allowed to see?” 

The queries brought suave evasion 
from Walter Runciman, 66-year-old 
President of the Board of Trade: “My 
department has nothing to do with 
that.” 


® By a large majority, the House of 
Commons last week provisionally ap- 
proved a bill to liberalize the divorce 
law. To the only present grounds for 
divorce—adultery—the measure would 
add: three years’ desertion, cruelty, in- 
curable insanity, habitual drunkenness, 
and life imprisonment. It would also 
abolish the office of King’s Proctor 
agent who watches over the conduct of 
divorce candidates during the six 
months before their decrees become 
final. 

Alan Patrick Herbert, M. P. and au- 
thor of “Holy Deadlock”—satirical at- 
tack on the British divorce system— 
quipped: “It looks as if the walls of 
Jericho are tumbling at last!” 


P . 
U.S.S.R.: Communists Defend 
Christian’s ‘Higher Culture 


In 1867 Czar Alexander II, who made 
Russian history by abolishing serfdom, 
banned Borodin’s ‘“Bogatyri’’ because 
it satirized conventional opera—‘seri- 
ous art.” 

Last week Communist culture watch- 
dogs suppressed an elaborately staged 
1936*version: not only did it mock the 
bogatyri (legendary medieval knights) 
but it ridiculed the spread of Christian- 
ity over the steppes in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

“Christianizing,” proclaimed the 
Kremlin censor, “brought backward 
Russia [in contact with] higher cul- 
ture . . . Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin ... noted that, at certain stages, 
feudalism and capitalism were progres- 
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sive factors. [The libretto is] an inso- 
lent misrepresentation of history.” 

The ban furnished a sore rebuff to 
Director Alexander Tairoff of the Kam- 
erny Theatre, where “Bogatyri” died 
after a two-day run. The erstwhile 
favored propagandist—he once had of- 
fices in the Kremlin itself—had staked 
his fortune and reputation on the pro- 
duction. 


* Add cultural notes: the Soviet Union 
last week legalized (and established a 
State monopoly for) that supreme sym- 
bol of man’s slavery to tradition—the 
gold wedding ring. 


* 
CHINA: Planes Rout 


Army of ‘Wonderful Horsemen’ 


Invading 


“Mongols are wonderful horsemen 
and excellent rifle shots. They have re- 
markably keen eyes—the same as 
American Indians.” 


Major Gen. Seiichi Kita last week 
paid this compliment to Japan’s newest 
allies. The Mikado’s War Office agent 
at Shanghai referred to some 10,000 
Japanese-armed Mongolian warriors 
who recently launched spasmodic at- 
tacks on Northern Chinese territories. 

The outspoken militarist then clari- 
fied Tokyo’s plans: “Japan insists that 
an anti-Communist area be established 
around sovietized Outer Mongolia... 
We have assisted the Inner Mongolians 
by selling them planes. . . If any bat- 
tles are to be won, Japan will have to 
co more than show the Mongols how.” 


For Kita’s “anti-Communist area,” 
Japanese imperialists already had in- 
vented a name: “Mongolkuo.” This 
Tokyo-run “independent” State would 
include Chahar, Suiyuan, and Ningsia 
—Inner Mongolian provinces now nom- 
inally under Chinese sovereignty. 


DEFENSE: Dictator Chiang Kai-shek 
bolstered his Suiyuan forces last week. 
With the Nanking reinforcements went 
brand new airplanes, part of the 100- 
machine armada which Chinese patriots 
gave the Generalissimo in October on 
his 50th birthday. 





Over these primitive Mongols, flew Chiang’s birthday bombers 


From snow-covered Northern Sui- 
yuan plains—home of primitive Mongol 
farmers and nomads—came new reports 
of battles: aided by Japanese airplanes, 
Mongol hordes had vainly attacked half 
a dozen towns. 

In one four-hour fight, Chiang’s out- 
posts claimed they had beaten off 4,000 
attackers. Losses: Chinese, “slight”; 
Mongols, “400 dead.” 


JAPAN: Bursting Floods 


Mountain Valley With Poison 


Dam 


Three hundred miles north of Tokyo, 
Ugo Province’s pine-clad hills slope 
westward to the Sea of Japan. Here 
lies* one of Japan’s richest mineral 
fields, major* contributor to the coun- 
try’s 75,000-ton annual copper output. 
Huge dams, intercepting the Yoneshiro 
and other rivers, provide water for 
washing the red-hued ore. 


Last week heavy rains swelled Ugo 
streams. In the night of Nov. 19, an 
ominous grumble from the dam over- 
looking Osaruzawa alarmed waking 
citizens. Before the mining communi- 
ty’s 2,500-odd inhabitants could be 
roused, the dam burst: through a 40- 
foot gap poisonous, copper-impregnated 
water from a lake 700 feet long thun- 
dered into the valley. 

Homeless survivors, 1,400; bodies re- 
covered, 250; missing, 700. 


CuEcK: Last week, 340 Tokyo geisha 
girls went on strike. The bright-eyed, 
kimonoed “singing maidens” thought 
employers’ new charges—$1.20 insteac 
of 90 cents—too high. Patrons thought 
so, too. The girls won. 


COLOMBIA: Man From Spain 
Calls for Laws to Foil Reds 


In Bogota last week, Senator Carlos 
Uribe Echeverri, Minister to Spain 
when the civil war started, called for 
a new Colombian party to fight com- 
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munism. He charged Moscow plotted 
to sovietize Colombia, Mexico, and 
eventually all Latin America. 

Reason for his anxiety: the Bogota 
Congress has been deliberating on laws 
similar to those under which President 
Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico last week 
began distributing foreign-owned lands 
among the peons. 


e 
PERU: Man Who Won Election 


By Default Becomes Dictator 


A fortnight ago Gen. Oscar Bena- 
vides, Peru’s President since the assas- 
sination of Luis Sanchez Cerro in 1933, 
nullified the results of genera] elections. 
These apparently gave a sweeping 
majority to a candidate supported by 
South America’s man of mystery, Ra- 
oul Haya de la Torre. 

Benavides nullified the elections. on 
the ground that de la Torre. represents 
a party long outlawed forits affiliations 
with the Soviet Third Internationale. 

Last week the Lima Congress re- 
newed for three years President Bena- 
vides’s term—87th administration in 
Peru’s 115 years of national life. In so 
doing, the Parliamentary body techni- 
cally violated the Constitution, which 
forbids election by default, and gave 
the country its 65th arbitrary—revolu- 
tionary or dictatorial—-regime. 

President Benavides then dissolved 
Congress until such time as he thinks 
fit new elections should be held. In 
other words, he became absolute dic- 
tator. 

Ever since Benavides outlawed the 
elections, South American capitals 
have heard rumors of an impending 
popular uprising in Peru. For these the 
Dictator blamed de la Torre. 

Last week the revolutionary still 
evaded government searching parties. 
In high Andean valleys, accessible 
only by trails skirting eternal snows, 
he hid among the Indians who have 
befriended him since he started preach- 
ing “Peru for the Peruvians” twelve 
years ago. 
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LABOR: Compromisers’ Efforts Lead A.F. of L. 
Toward a Final Break With Lewis’s ‘One-Man Show’ 


Seventeen men sat in a red-curtained 
room in the Floridian Hotel in Tampa, 
Fla., last week, unhappily pondering a 
resounding family row. 

They were members of the resolu- 
tions committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s 56th annual conven- 
tion. Theirs was the ticklish task of 
dealing with the challenge implicit in 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion—formed by John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and eleven other union heads. 
The C.I.O.’s million followers, a militant 
third of the A.F. of L., set out last 
Spring to organize heavy-industry 
workers into unions embracing all em- 
ployes, irrespective of individual crafts. 

The fundamental philosophy of the 
federation, laid down by its first presi- 
dent, Samuel Gompers, is still the or- 
ganization of skilled workers into sep- 
arate unions for each craft. 

In the first head-on collision between 
these two philosophies last Summer, 
the federation’s executive council sus- 
pended ten C.I.O. unions and warned 
them that they must abandon their in- 
dependent efforts or leave the A.F. of L. 

Last week the worried seventeen had 
to decide whether to urge continuance 
of that suspension, trusting time to 
heal the wounds of internal warfare, 
or to recommend immediate expulsion 
of the Lewis-led unions. On the de- 
cision depended the method of organiz- 

‘ing some 4,000,000 steel, automobile, 
rubber, radio, and cement workers. 


The committee’s membership clear- 
ly presaged its choice. John P. Frey, 
veteran head of the A. F. of L. metal- 
trades department, fought to banish 
Lewis and all his works. But com- 
mitteemen from State federations and 
city councils wanted peace. Chairman 
Matthew Woll, with a legal training 
that inclines him to compromise, 
agreed with the federation’s harassed 
and portly president, William Green, 
in opposing “drastic action.” 

Even William Hutcheson of the 
carpenters, whose fistfight with Lewis 
at last year’s convention underscored 
the craft-industrial cleavage, preferred 
to temporize with C.I.O. 

Monday fifteen of the seventeen 
signed and presented to the convention 
a masterpiece of compromise. Their re- 
port demanded approval of the suspen- 
sions, but instructed the executive 
council to reopen negotiations with the 
C.I.0.—and to recall the delegates into 
special session if nothing comes of the 
revived peace gestures. In refrain- 
ing from actual expulsion, the moder- 
ates left the federation’s door open for 
return of the dissenting unions—and 
placed upon the C.I.O. the onus for a 
final split in the A.F. of L. 

The committee took care that none 
should suspect it of truckling to the 
rebels: “Let it be understood that the 


suspension . .. shall remain in effect 
until the present breach be healed... 
under such terms... as the executive 
council may deem best.” 

Far outnumbered in the convention, 
C.1.0. sympathizers nevertheless fought 
the recommendations as certain prel- 
udes to an irretrievable split in the 
federation. When the delegates ap- 
proved the committee report Monday 
night, they understood well enough that 
they had made no real move toward 
peace—that the C.I.O. in all probability 
would accept their decision as an invi- 
tation to permanent severance from the 
A.F. of L. 


Before they received the committee 
findings, the 491 delegates played the 





WIDE WORLD 


Sidney Hillman: His admirers would 
have him steal his chief’s thunder 


town’s- ubiquitous slot machines, drifted 
down to the beaches by the bay, and 
listened to speeches in the Tampa 
Municipal Auditorium. 


They cheered ‘Major George*Berry of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League when he 
urged the nation to curb the Supreme 
Court. They heard George Gibson, 
fraternal delegate from England, de- 
nounce dictators. But they refused to 
hear Isabella de Palencia, there to raise 
funds for the Spanish People’s Front. 
Spain's first woman envoy (she is Min- 





ister to Stockholm)—and her friends, 
Laura Peace and America Iglesias, 
daughters of the Socialist Puerto Rican 
labor leader, Santiago Iglesias—had to 
content themselves with listening to 
the convention’s proceedings. 


TaunT: For the most part, Tampa's 
visitors talked and thought about a 
man who wasn’t there. John L. Lewis 
stayed conspicuously away; the sus- 
pensions deprived him and his ousted 
allies of vote or voice at the convention, 

In Washington, Lewis had fore- 
warned the federation that no matter 
what course it took, short of surrender 
to him, the C.I.O. henceforth would 
function as an autonomous organiza- 
tion. Only outright revocation of the 
executive council’s ban could bring the 
outcast ten back to the A.F. of L. 

There were signs aplenty that Lewis 
had begun to fulfill his threat. His 
United Mine Workers, biggest and 
richest of American unions, paid $275,- 
000 for the five-story University Club 
in Washington—and set aside space for 
permanent C.I.O. headquarters. 

In a taunting fling at William Green, 
a United Miner for 45 years, the U.M.W. 
executive board tried him for “con- 
spiring” against his mother union, found 
him guilty, and warned him to desist 
or get out. 

Already at grips with the steel in- 
dustry, Lewis plunged toward conflict 
with another foe of unionism. C.I.O. 
organizers, busy with a strike at South 
Bend, Ind. (see BENDIX below), gave 
the automobile industry a foretaste of 
trouble. 

Last fortnight Philip Murray, chair- 
man of the C.I.0.’s steel organizers, and 
John Brophy, its field director, invaded 
Detroit to address automobile workers. 
Homer Martin, youngish president of 
the C.I.O.’s automobile affiliate, boasted 
that the United Automobile Workers 
had gained 3,200 members in Detroit 
alone since the national elections. 

Since an NRA labor board polled auto 
- plants in 1934 and found 75 per cent of 
85,000 workers unaffiliated with any 
union, no impartial survey had checked 
the conflicting claims of organizers and 
the industry. Last week United Auto- 
mobile Workers claimed a membership 
somewhere between 90,000 and 105,000 
among 500,000 workers; an industry 
spokesman said U.A.W. would be lucky 
if it collected dues from 50,000. 

Unionists professed to have gained 
substantial footholds in Chrysler and 
Dodge plants at Detroit; Studebaker 
and Bendix (parts manufacturing) at 
South Bend; Nash at Kenosha, Wis.; 
and Graham-Paige in Detroit. One 
fact was known: the Ford Motor Co. 
had successfully resisted the union’s 
every effort. 

In Atlanta last week, three union 
members wore U.A.W. buttons into a 
Fisher Body plant. When the manage- 
ment fired them, 1,000 workers sat 
down at their*machines and refused to 
turn*a wheel pending a settlement. 

Manufacturers, noting the symptoms 
of unrest, comforted themselves with 
the hope that soaring production sched- 
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Major Berry attacked ‘Nine Old Men’ 


ules, resultant reemployment of depres- 
sion-time idle, and recent bonuses and 
wage increases, might harden resist- 
ance to union appeals. But in private, 
some of them harbored a foreboding 
suspicion that “anything could happen.” 


Sart: There was stirring within the 
C.1.0. itself. Leaders of some unions, 
particularly those representing the pre- 
dominantly Jéwish and Italian needle 
trades, began to wonder—and to mur- 
mur. 

They thought the constant emphasis 
upon Lewis, his belligerent personality, 
and broadcasts of his every bitter word 
aimed at Green, had spread the impres- 
sion that the C.I1.O. was a one-man 
show, rather than a factor in a clash of 
union fundamentals. C.I.O. unions like 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers have _ contributed 
much of the committee’s $500,000 fund 
for its struggle with steel; the money to 
finance a real attack on automobiles 
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Matthew Woll (in bow tie) 


would come from them as well as. from 
Lewis’s miners. sas 

There were other items: a new biog- 
raphy—“John L. Lewis” (by - Cecil 
Carnes. $2.50)—packed with praise of 
the shaggy mine leader; and a shiny 
new 1937 calendar, selling for 75 cents 
and designed for display in union halls 
—a picture of Lewis had replaced the 
face of Franklin D. Roosevelt, por- 
trayed on the 1936 calendar. 

Last week some of Lewis’s advisers 
considered a means of allaying discon- 
tent. They suggested a shift in C.I.O. 
publicity emphasis from Lewis to other 
C.1.0. leaders—for one, Sidney Hillman, 
president of Amalgamated and a devot- 
ed lieutenant whom none could accuse 
of sabotaging Lewis’s interests. 

Hillman did make the front pages, 
with publicity presented to him by his 
enemies. At the demand of the United 
Garment Workers Union, the conven- 
tion boycotted a new label announced 
last week by Hillman’s Amalgamated. 
Mindful that most of United’s 35,000 
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held open a door for the C.1.0. 
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Bendix stay-ins enjoyed food, coffee and a football game 


members make overalls, whereas Amal- 
gamated’s 150,000 make all kinds of 
men’s clothing, Hillman’s New York 
office quipped: “If the delegates ... 
had carried out their boycott threat on 
the spot, most of them would have left 
the hall stark naked.” 


BENDIX: Strikers Sing, Skate and 
Sleep in Closed-Down Indiana Factory 


Indiana automotive workers displayed 
a new strike model last week. It was 
the stay-in, a combination of the lock- 
out and sit-down, along lines recently 
designed by French strikers. 

At 10 o’clock one morning a sudden 
whistle stopped the machine rhythm in 
the Bendix Products Corp. plant at 
South Bend, Ind. The daily production 
of 20,000 automobile brakes, 12,000 car- 
buretors, and other equipment for Ford, 
Studebaker, Chevrolet, Cadillac was 
just hitting its stride. Over the loud- 
speakers of the plant’s communication 
system came the voice of the Bendix 
works-manager, J. P. Mahoney—the 
plant was closing down, the workers 
should gather their tools and get out. 

The peremptory lockout order capped 
days of bickering. The United Automo- 
bile Workers of America had demanded 
a closed shop and abolition of a rival 
union sponsored by the management; 
sit-down strikes hed followed in the 
machinery and repair departments. 

Last week some workers stunned by 
the sudden closing, drifted out through 
the gates. Others, estimated by the 
union at 1,500, decided to stay right 
where they were, until “hell freezes 
over.” 

There they stuck, shouting greetings 
to the barred-out night shift, joshing 
with sympathizers who pushed sand- 
wiches and coffee through the factory 
windows; sleeping, wrapped in over- 
coats and sweaters on the floors and 
benches of the unheated plant. 

Vincent Bendix, stout, excitable presi- 
dent of the accessory firm, hurried to 
South Bend to tell reporters he would 


never agree to “complete unionization” 
of his plant. Homer Martin, president 
of the auto workers’ union, flew from 
Detroit in his chartered plane to confer 
with Bendix officials. Martin brought 
with him two top organizers from John 
L. Lewis’s Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, the group now tackling the 
mass organization of workers in heavy 
industries. 

While the stay-ins waited word from 
their leaders, they cheered accordion 
players, hillbilly song shouters, and roll- 
er-skated in Charlie Chaplin style 
around the factory floors; an enterpris- 
ing cosmetic vendor did a good business 
in the women’s department. Tabloid 
reporters hinted at the revival of an 
old New England custom—‘bundling.” 


Saturday the negotiators halted their 
wrangles, and many of the stay-ins 
climbed out the factory windows. Nei- 


In San Pedro, passengers walked from ship to ship to land 


— een en 


ther surrender nor settlement, but the 
Notre Dame-Northwestern footha]]) 
game, had interrupted the strike tem- 
porarily. Monday all hands were deep 
in dispute again. 


e 
SEAMEN: Ship Strike Disrupts 


Coastal Trade, Sends Prices Up 


Angelo Rossi dared to frown. 

“I see,” said President Roosevelt, 
“the Mayor of San Francisco looking 
at me. But... as between this partic- 
ular strike and whatever effect my visit 
to South America may have on the 
peace of the world ... peace... is the 
more important of the two.” 

Rossi and eight other Mayors visited 
the White House to talk over ‘this 
particular strike” with the President. 
They talked—but that was all. Neither 
they nor anybody else moved an inch 
toward settlement of the maritime 
strikes which had stilled American ship- 
ping in Pacific ports and had upset 
schedules up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

President Roosevelt, due in Buenos 
Aires by Dec. 1, declined to stay in 
Washington and bother with coastal 
discord. Edward F. McGrady, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, struggled vain- 
ly in San Francisco to bring warring 
unions and shipowners together. In 
Seattle, an Alaska Railway official 
prepared to invoke a Presidential order, 
authorizing him to charter vessels for 
transportation of foodstuffs to Alaska. 
New York shipowners moved some of 
their vessels—but only with the aid of 
International Seamen’s Union officials, 
as anxious as the shippers to break a 
strike of insurgent rank-and-filers. 


PENALTY: Shipowners, their custom- 
ers, wageless employes, and buyers 
of sea-borne goods shared increasing 
losses. 

Juneau, Alaska, housewives paid 65 
cents for a dozen eggs, 20 cents more 
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than usual. In Hawaii, dependent up- 
on imports for 80 per cent of its food, 
Gov. Joseph B. Poindexter begged 
Washington to transport supplies to 
the islands. Prices of imported vege- 
tables doubled; wholesalers ran out 
of rice. 

Central American merchants, de- 
prived of trade channels to the United 
States, diverted their orders to Europe 
and the Orient. South American air- 
lines stepped up service to care for 
passengers shunted from idle vessels. 

California distillers, expecting a 
record Christmas-time demand for 
their liquor, shipped holiday stocks 
by rail, paying higher rates rather 
than risk indefinite tie-up of Pacific 
shipping. 

In San Pedro, Los Angeles port of 
entry, idle shipping jammed _ two 
abreast against the wharves. Last 
week passengers from the arriving 
liner President Monroe had to cross 
another ship’s decks to reach dry land. 

Many of the State’s farmers and ag- 
ricultural processors could not afford 
boosted shipping costs. Normally big 
lots of Christmas and Thanksgiving 
foods would be on the way east by sea. 

Seattle figured its losses at $25,000,- 
000 since the strikes began Oct. 29. 
Idle longshoremen alone had foregone 
$375,000 in wages. Washington and 
Oregon lumber mills, handicapped by 
the lack of water transportation, re- 
ported a 43 per cent decrease in ship- 
ments and a 37 per cent fall in orders. 


East Coast shippers and shipping 
lines were luckier. The partial move- 
ment of vessels, plus ready access to 
substitute short-haul transportation, 
had averted misfortune comparable to 
the effects on the Pacific. Eastern 
prices of California raisins and prunes 
went up; raw-silk buyers, striving to 
supply the demand for spring dress 
materials, found a shortage of sup- 
plies from Japan. But women would 
get their dresses anyhow—lItalian silk 
was still available. 


* 
PHILIPPINES : 


Upset New Democratic Theories 


Local Troubles 


Through the years when Manuel 
Quezon lobbied in Washington for Phil- 
ippine independence, he had to combat 
a recurrent objection: Filipinos wouldn’t 
know how to govern themselves if they 
had the chance. 

Last week, three days after the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth celebrated its 
first anniversary, President’ Quezon 
signed two laws in Manila. One bol- 
Stered statutes against sedition. The 
other postponed provincial elections for 
a year. 

Neither Quezon nor the Common- 
wealth Legislature, dominated by his 
Nationalist party, dared risk a cam- 
paign and the onslaughts of radical 
extremists. A single year in office had 
convinced Quezon that his islanders 
were not ready for unadulterated de- 
mocracy. 

Soon after he became the Common- 
Wealth’s first President last year, Que- 


zon began to leaven democratic proc- 
esses with personal dictatorship. As 
chief of the powerful Nationalists, he 
controlled the Legislature; his appoin- 
tive power gave him a whip hand over 
the judiciary. 

Of 222 laws passed by the Legisla- 
ture, Quezon himself submitted 175 as 
“urgent” or “emergency” measures re- 
quiring summary disposal. Insisting 
that -ocial unrest and the welfare of 
“the average man” required extraordi- 
nary measures, he levied new taxes, re- 
organized national defenses, jammed 
through a big budget, and prepared the 
way for nationalization of the Philip- 
pines’ rich gold mines. 


RELIEF: Mayors Applaud WPA, 
Government Plans Jobless Count 


Shaking hands and slapping backs 
like old grads at a college reunion, the 
Mayors of America’s 62 largest cities 
got together in Washington last week 
for their annual conference. One pur- 
pose bound them: to keep the Federal 
Government paying for work relief. 


At the opening session in the May- 
flower Hotel’s gaudy ballroom, Fiorello 
H. La Guardia of New York, president 
of the conference, sounded the key- 
note: he demanded a permanent WPA 
and a $500,000,000 Congressional ap- 





Strong opposition came from two 
sources. The Sakdal party demanded 
full and immediate separation from the 
United States, instead of the ten-year 
transitional period which the islands 
entered in 1935 after Congress passed 
the Philippines Independence Act. 
Farmers and fisherfolk, caring little 
about the form of government and 
wanting only to be let alone, resented 
Quezon’s new taxes. 

Last May Sakdal bitterness flared 
into bombings and the unfulfilled threat 
of a general strike. More bomb ex- 
plosions early in October started a 
$500,000 fire in Manila. Frisco Villa- 
neuve, a young Sakdal extremist, con- 
fessed responsibility: “I planned the 
bombings and incendiarism to show 
America there will be trouble unless 
complete independence is granted im- 
mediately.” 


Sakdals, Communists, Socialists, and 
labor unions set up an immediate and 
futile howl against Quezon’s latest 
measures. At a protest meeting in 
Manila, Celerino Tiongco, local Sakdal 
leader, shouted: “Quezon is a virtual 
dictator. One of these days he will pro- 
claim himself king!” 

Quezon’s friends knew he would do 
no such thing. Kings don’t have much 
power these days. 


WIDE WORLD 
The White House comforted Mayor La Guardia; Mayor Rossi frowned in vain 


propriation to carry on its immediate 
program. 

Next day the Mayors received com- 
forting reassurances. Harold Ickes of 
the PWA and Harry Hopkins of the 
WPA chorused that Uncle Sam would 
continue to care for all who couldn’t 
find private jobs. President Roosevelt 
announced: “Congress will be asked to 
appropriate enough funds to carry the 
program through the fiscal year .. .” 

All this to-do about relief revived an 
old, unanswered question: just how 
many are actually unemployed? Har- 
per Sibley, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, estimated that 
4,000,000 industrial workers had no 
jobs. Harry Hopkins put the total, in 
both industry and agriculture, between 
8,000,000 and 11,000,000. The National 
Industrial Conference Board pegged it 
at 8,975,000. Last week the Federal 
Government decided to find out the 
true number. 


Census: Since March, 1935, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA chief, 
has campaigned in his syndicated news- 
paper column for an unemployment 
census. His scheme: have all the job- 
less register every three months; to in- 
sure a full turnout, confine relief to 
those with registration cards. 

A fortnight ago Daniel Roper, Sec- 
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retary of Commerce, offered another 
plan: a door-to-door census. He pre- 
pared to.ask Congress for $15,000,000 
to hire 25,000 doorbell ringers. The 
Census Bureau estimated that this sur- 
vey would require four to six months. 

Last week the President plumped 
for the Johnson plan, which could be 
carried out by WPA workers. He cal- 
culated that Roper’s methodical check 
would be out of date before it could be 
finished. 

Whatever the correct unemployment 
figure, one thing was certain—employ- 
ment had risen and relief rolls had 
dropped. A Conference Board report 
showed 43,747,000 persons at work in 
September, topping every month since 
June, 1930. The WPA listed 3,498,000 
Federal relief recipients in October, a 
34 per cent decrease since the January, 
1935, peak of 5,316,000. 

Nevertheless, Hopkins knew his trou- 
bles were not over. Heé reminded the 
conference of Mayors: “There were 
about 1,800,000 unemployed even at the 
1929 peak, but next year, with the same 
volume of production, there will still be 
some 6,500,000.” 

Thousands of these unemployed 
havé reached the job hunters’ danger- 
ous age—40. Last week President 
Roosevelt urged industry not only té 
hire new men, but to take as many as 
possible from the 25 per cent of relief 
clients between 40 and 55. 


DENHART: General Locked Up, 
Charged With Shooting Fiancee 
Every word the farmer spoke made 


matters look worse for the _ stout, 
bald-headed defendant. On the witness 


’ stand in a New Castle, Ky., courtroom 


last week, George Baker told this 
story: 

Nov. 6 he helped a neighbor push a 
stalled automobile into the driveway 
of the Baker farm near La Grange. In 
the car were Mrs. Verna Garr Taylor, 
a La Grange widow, and her fiance, 
Brig. Gen. Henry H. Denhardt, ex- 
Lieutenant Governor and ex-Adjutant 
General of Kentucky. 


Half an hour later, Baker heard a 
shot and ran toward the driveway. He 
heard another shot; then he heard 
Denhardt mumble: “There was a gun 
in my car; it’s gone... My, my, ain’t 
that awful? She was the finest woman 
I ever knew.” 

Two hundred yards up the highway 
they found Mrs. Taylor—crumpled by 
the roadside with a _ bullet-pierced 
heart, beside the General’s automatic 
pistol. Denhardt suggested that some- 
one be sure to “take care of” a $500 
engagement ring on her finger. 


At this point in Baker’s tale, Prose- 
cutor James S. Thomas lost his court- 
room decorum: “Jesus Christ, judge, 
if that’s the action of a man in love, I 
wouldn’t be a married man today!” 

County Judge A. S. Morgan agreed 
that circumstances required him to 
hold the 60-year-old General without 
bond, until a grand jury reviews the 
case in January. To forestall any 





efforts to speed justice on the part of 
Mrs. Taylor’s angry neighbors, officers 
locked Denhardt in Louisville’s well- 
protected jail. 


TUGWELL: New Deal’s Leading 
‘Red’ Gets Job in Wall Street 


Life was seldom easy for Rexford 
Guy Tugwell from the time he entered 
the New Deal’s service in 1933 until he 
resigned last week as Under-Secretary 
of Agriculture and as head of the Re- 
settlement Administration. Even the 
manner of his quitting had in it the 
comic tinge of absurdity which always 
seemed to defeat him. 

Mr. Roosevelt was in a hurry, anx- 
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PICTURES, rom 
Harry Hopkins foresaw prosperity 
and 6,500,000 unemployed in 1937 


ious to be on his way to Buenos Aires 
(see page 5). After the Last of the 
Brain Trusters visited him last week, 
the President summoned a White House 
stenographer and, as guickly as pos- 
sible, rid himself of the business at 
hand: 

“Dear Rex: I fully understand the 
reasons that make you feel you should 

. return to private life ...I fully 
expect you to come back ... With my 
warm regards, as ever yours...” 

The President left for Charleston, 
S. C. The stenographer stowed away 
her notes, went home, and forgot all 
about it amid domestic excitement over 
a brother-in-law’s illness. 

Tugwell, wondering why no word of 
the event had gone out from the White 
House, set off by plane for Memphis, 
Tenn. On the way, he said something 
about his resignation to Felix Belair of 
The New York Times. 

Thoroughly scooped, Belair’s Wash- 
ington colleagues heated the midnight 
wires with calls to Stephen Early, White 
House secretary. In Memphis, a Hotel 
Peabody bellboy guarded the sleeping 





Tugwell from the clamorous reporters. 

Early suffered in innocent ignorance 
until he tracked down the stenographer 
at her kinsman’s bedside. Tugwell sur- 
rendered after breakfast: “‘O. K., boys, 
I guess I may as well give in. The re- 
port is true.” 

Then he basked in friendliness of a 
sort he had often missed during recent 
years. Reporters joshed with him. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, ac- 
companying him on a tour of southern 
RA projects, penciled a cordial vale- 
dictory: ‘We shall all regret that he 
is no longer in government.” 

But a colder fact persisted: the Presi- 
dent need not have accepted the resigna- 
tion unless he had wanted to. By de- 
ciding to leave the government before 
Jan. 1, Tugwell had relieved his chief 
of the administration’s No. 1 Embar- 
rassment. 


Opps: Nature, circumstances, and his 
own performances drove him into that 
role. His hair curled; he was hand- 
some in a fashion ideal for caricature. 
He had written poems. He was a pro- 
fessor of economics when Raymond 
Moley, his colleague at Columbia Uni- 
versity, brought him into the President's 
original Brain Trust. 

This accumulation of political hazards 
began to take their toll soon after he 
became Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture—and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
ve]t unwittingly set off the critical fire- 
works. i 

Shocked by a display of medical 


quackeries, she inspired her friend Tug- 


well to foster a new Pure Food and 
Drugs Bill, crammed with restrictions 
upon food, cosmetics, and patent-medi- 
cine advertising. Sensitive to any threat 
against their freedom, newspapers un- 
leashed attacks: which never ceased for 
long. 

Tugwell favored his enemies with an 
abundance of ammunition. II] at ease 
with casual callers, he offended them 
—and Congressmen—with impartial 
facility. Convinced that capitalism re- 
quired some major operations for its 
own salvation, he embroiled himself, 
his more conservative associates, and 
even the President in continual squab- 
bles. 

Publicly he mushroomed as a Red 
menace to Americanism, and as the 
symbol of left-wing New Dealers. Pri- 
vately he assayed himself as the admini- 
stration’s whipping boy, and concluded 
he could serve the President by defiect- 
ing attacks from the White House. 


The cries of “‘Red!’”’ reached crescen- 
do after his speech in Los Angeles last 
year: “How deep are the sources of 
your indignation? . . . The sickness of 
our system is not yet cured ... We 
should [establish] a farmer-worker al- 
liance in this country which will carry 
all before it...” 

In a cooler moment, he had stated 
his credo more temperately: “Some of 
the personal liberties now enjoyed must 
be sacrificed to the creation of new 
liberties and their enjoyment in the 
future.” : 

Few Tugwell quotations made good 
political fodder. Already sidetracked 
from Agriculture Department arfairs to 
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direction of the RA, he stayed well in 
the background during the last cam- 
paign. By last week, Washington had 
come to take it for granted that Tug- 
well would be going soon. 


MoLassEs: Most of Tugwell’s friends 
thought that when he did depart, he 
would return to Columbia University. 
He surprised them with a more lucra- 
tive plan: sometime before Jan. 1., he 
would become executive vice president 
of the American Molasses Co., 120 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Reformer Tugwell’s impending de- 
scent upon the Street incited derisory 
cartoons and editorials. But he had his 
reasons: he needed money for his fam- 
ily, long since fled to New York from 
Washington’s incessant publicity; and 
in the molasses business, he would find 
congenial companions. 

The firm’s president, Charles W. 
Taussig, and a director, A. A. Berle Jr., 
had been among the President’s early 
advisers; Taussig still serves the Na- 
tional Youth Administration as chair- 
man of its advisory committee; last 
week Berle, now city Chamberlain of 
New York, accompanied Mr. Roosevelt 
to Buenos Aires. 

Hazy about Tugwell’s duties, Taussig 
was specific about three things: “All 
businesses of reasonable size should 
have on their executive staffs men of 
economic training ... Tugwell has ex- 
ecutive ability . . . I hope that he will 
remain with us many, many years.” 

When Tugwell goes to work, he will 
find plenty of range for his energies. 
The firm, capitalized at $3,500,000, buys 
raw sugar in Louisiana, the Philip- 
pines, and the West Indies. In five 
Plants—among them a new one at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—it refines sugar and 
molasses for sale to confectioneries and 
bakeries. It does not sell to rum dis- 
tillers—Taussig, author of a book called 
“Rum, Romance, and Rebellion,” wants 
that made clear. 

Until the end of the year Tugwell 
will help his successor and present 
assistant, a onetime Tennessee preach- 
er named W. W. Alexander, prepare 


Charles Taussig . . . brought Dr. Tugwell to Wall Street, sorrow to Secretary Wallace, and promotion to the Rev. Mr. Alexander 





Instead of resettling Americans, Tugwell 
must learn the workings of sugar vats 
(above) and the making of molasses (be- 
low) for his new company 
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RA for absorption by the Agriculture 
Department. Then he will take a desk 
in the gleaming, white stone building 
at 120 Wall—a new and ironic phase 
for the man who had once written: 


I am strong, 
I am big and well made, 
. I shall roll up my sleeves— 
make America over! 


MORGENTHAU: Secretary Asks 


Free Ad in Hunt for Assistant 


Since T. Jefferson Coolidge, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, resigned last 
January, Secretary Morgenthau has 
found only one man acceptable as a 
successor. But Eugene Black, son of a 
late Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, couldn’t take the job because of 
family illness. Last week Morgenthau 
asked Washington newspapermen to 
help him out with a free ad: 

“Wanted: outstanding financial and 
government-bond expert, worth $50,000 
to $100,000 annually and willing to 


work for $10,000 a year... References 
required.” 

a 
DAVIES: Corporation Attorney 


Becomes Ambassador to Soviet 


“To old Joe from his sidekick, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.” 

In the law offices of Joseph Edward 
Davies—of Davies, Beebe, Busick, and 
Richardson—on the fourth floor of the 
Bowen Building in Washington, D.C., 
hangs a framed dinner menu with this 
friendly greeting scribbled across it. 

Last week the President commis- 
sioned his old sidekick United States 
Ambassador to Russia. This week the 
second of America’s envoys to the Sov- 
iet was sworn in, with the approval of 
Moscow and the general Washington 
verdict that he was the man to handle 
a difficult diplomatic assignment. 

The appointment of the dignified 60- 
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year-old authority on both business and 
international law, who describes him- 
self as “a corporation attorney with a 
liberal outlook,” opened a new chapter 
in the spotty record of United States- 
Soviet relations. In place of the tem- 
peramental, young William C. Bullitt 
—who left Moscow in a huff last June 
because he could get nowhere with the 
Russians in the settlement of their 
debts to this country—the President 
chose a man of judicial mien, with 
black eyes that take in all that is going 
on. The new Ambassador possesses a 
mind disciplined by years of legal train- 
ing and a temperament molded to mild 
liberalism in the days of the first Wood- 
row Wilson administration. 

With Joe Tumulty and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Davies was one of “‘Wilson’s 
Young Men” in 1912. For eight years 
he and the President were Washington 
neighbors, golfing and working to- 
gether, playing their part in the Dem- 
ocratic regime. 

Wilson made Davies United States 
Corporation Commissioner and Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In 1918, Davies turned down a chance 
for the Russian Ambassadorship and 
ran for Senator on the Democratic 
ticket in Wisconsin, his home State. He 
did pretty well for a Democrat in the 
La Follette hegemony, but he lost and 
came back to law in the capital. 

His practice has been divided be- 
tween his representation of foreign 
governments—Mexico, Peru, Holland, 
Greece—and his association with corpo- 
ration mergers and consolidations. He 
became a front-page figure when as 
counsel for the taxpayers he won the 
Ford case that followed the feud be- 
tween the Mellons and the late Senator 
Couzens. 

He has stuck to the Democratic 
Party as closely as to the law. In the 
last campaign he made several quietly 
authoritative speeches for Roosevelt 
and got himself on the President’s po- 
litical-creditor list by contributions of 
$11,500 to the Democratic treasury. 

A year ago, Davies married Marjorie 









WIDE WORLD 
Joseph Davies: His sidekick 
dispatched Old Joe to Moscow 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Sailed aboard the cruiser Indianapolis to at- 
tend the Pan-American Peace Conference 
at Buenos Aires (see page 5). 

Appointed Agriculture Secretary Wallace 
chairman of a committee of 38, to study 
farm tenancy and recommend “ways of 
developing a land-tenure system which 
will bring an increased measure of se- 
curity ... to the great group of present 
and prospective farm tenants.” 


DEPARTMENTS: 

War Department announced that a special 
board of army engineers had approved 
the Florida ship canal as “justified in the 
public interest.”” The board recommended 
the construction of a canal 33 feet deep 
and 250 feet wide, at an estimated cost of 


$157,585,000, exclusive of the $5,400,000 al- 
ready expended on the project. 

Commerce Secretary Roper predicted retail 
sales in department stores during the hol- 
iday season would exceed $920,000,000— 
only 10 per cent less than in 1929. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau appointed 


Arthur H. Kent, acting chief counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, assistant 
general counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 
Resettlement Administration reported that, 
as of Nov. 14, it had loaned or granted 


$11,246,075 to 315,749 drought-stricken 
farm families in 24 States. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the 
value of September building-construction 
permits in 1,455 cities totaled $126,471,439 
—12.6 per cent less than in August, 1936, 
but 54 per cent more than in September, 


1935. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 1%) 


gg ,, SEO Pe reer eee $59,671,586.43 
Per re See $137,648,683.81 
no, SE ee PEEP PEP Pe ese | $1,500,300,148.65 
DeGcit, fiscal year ..occcscccce $1,153,746,652.63 
Ue SE ccd bGee and o bécOus $33,812,644,554.66 


*Oficial news not reported ésewhere in department. 





Post Hutton, divorced wife of Edward 
F. Hutton. Society statisticians had a 
field day figuring what part of the Post- 
um and Post Toasties millions were at 
the disposal of the bride and the cost 
of the lavish wedding in the 70-room 
New York apartment at 2 East 92nd 
Street (see page 43). 

Mrs. Davies is a director on the board 
of the $67,000,000 General Foods Corp. 
and owner of estates in Palm Beach, 
the Adirondacks, and North Carolina, 
and of the “Sea Cloud,” one of the 
largest private ocean-going yachts 
afloat. Sometime next month she goes 
to the one country on the United States’ 
calling list where it is as difficult to 
be a millionaire as it is to be a pauper 
in the Post end of East 92nd Street. 


e 
EDISON: 


Post as Navy’s Assistant Head 


Inventor’s. Son Takes 





In a brick and frame house at West 
Orange, N. J., lives a modest, soft- 
spoken gentleman who likes to collect 
books and play the piano. He has little 
time to do either. As president of the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries and 
officer or director of a dozen other 
companies, Charles Edison often works 
from 7 A.M. to midnight. 

In that, as in his active supervision 
of all Edison interests, he has followed 
the example of his father, Thomas 
Alva Edison, who died in 1931. In 
politics, however, Charles Edison has 
been—since 1932—-the only Democrat 
in a Republican family. He supported 
Franklin Roosevelt and became a close 
friend. During his first term, Mr. 





— 


Roosevelt appointed Edison regiona] 
director of the Federal Housing Ad. 
ministration, chairman of the New 
Jersey National Emergency Council, 
and chief assistant to Donald Richberg, 
NRA head. 

Last Winter the son of one great ex. 
perimenter voiced his satisfaction with 
the work of another: “I believe in the 
experiments going on. It takes courage 
to try new things and it takes courage 
to stop them if they are not successful, 
I think President Roosevelt has this 
sort of courage.” 

Since then Edison has repeatedly re- 
fused a Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
tion, as well as a suggestion that he 
head the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Last week he accepted something 
more to his liking. President Roose- 
velt appointed him Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to succeed the late 
Henry Latrobe Roosevelt. 

The post is close to the President’s 
heart. Five members of the Roosevelt 
clan have held it. The President him- 
self served as Assistant Secretary dur- 
ing the World War. At that time 
Thomas A. Edison presided over the 
Naval Consulting Board; Charles, then 
a recent graduate of M.I.T. and a mem- 
ber of the board, helped his father per- 
fect submarine-detection devices, sound 
range finders, and ship camouflage. 

Before returning to Washington, 
Edison planned to spend several weeks 
arranging for the management of the 
family business. Before he takes office, 
he must quit as officer or director of 
all Edison companies which might 
supply products to the navy. Edison 
Industries, Inc., turns out many kinds 
of electrical equipment—batteries, mag- 
netic spark plugs, electric controls, 
spark coils. 

Edison made it clear last week that 
the “Big Navy” President had ap- 
pointed a “Big Navy” Assistant Sec- 
retary: “My own personal belief is 
that we should have a very strong, 
very fine navy for defense ... I don’t 
see any sense in being weak in defense. 
No one respects you if you are.” 
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Charles Edison gets a post that 
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STAGE: Nazimova Plays Ibsen 
Character as Modern Woman 


June 23, 1906, Alla Nazimova took 
her first English lesson; she had just 
signed a contract with the Shuberts to 
play and direct Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. 
Nov. 13, 1906, her production opened 
at the Princess Theatre. 

Last week Nazimova brought a new 
interpretation of the Ibsen play to the 
Longacre Theatre, New York. In the 
45 years since the play’s first perform- 
ance others have played the glamorous 
defeatist, but the Russian actress re- 
mains the outstanding Hedda. 

Nazimova speaking: “I like to play 
Ibsen heroines. I never tire of them. 
You read a modern play and when you 
have finished you know all about the 
women in it. But with Ibsen you can 
study and study, and each time you 
know more about your part, read ad- 
ditional nuances into it. 

“Ibsen’s Hedda is a poseur. In the 
early 1900s a woman posed physically. 
Today she poses mentally. I used to 
drape myself around the furniture, 
against the portieres. I gestured and 
struck attitudes. I spoke slowly be- 
cause the women of that time talked 
slowly. 

“That was right for 1906. For 1936 
it would be wrong. Today Hedda sits 
quietly in the chair or on the couch. 
The audience can see by her expressions, 
by her very stillness, that she is plan- 
ning what to say—-what pose she wishes 
to create. It is more effective than 
ranting and gasping at the back of the 
stage. 

“She speaks more rapidly. No matter 
what the situation, we constantly 
hurry. My present Hedda talks with 
her guests as I talk during an inter- 
view. She underacts instead of over- 
acts. The tragedy becomes modern. It 
is not the theme that is altered; it is 
the manner in which the theme is acted. 

“My acting version is from the Ger- 
man translation, the nearest to the 
Norwegian. I take a few liberties with 
the lines. Tesman in the original says: 
‘Fancy that, Hedda.’ Such phrasing 
is old-fashioned. Our Tesman (Harry 
Ellerbe) says: ‘Think of that, Hedda.’ 

“Some of the scenes written to be 
played in all earnestness, we ‘kid.’ 
When Judge Brack comes to see me 
and Tesman is not at home, he insin- 
uates that this is a rendezvous and 
that there will be more. An audience 
would laugh if McKay Morris who 
plays the judge and I read the speeches 
Seriously. We play them humorously 
as a sophisticated man and woman 
would,” 

“Hedda Gabler” is the story of a wom- 
an who marries for security. Bored and 
dissatisfied with her life, she encour- 
ages the one man whom she has ever 
loved to commit suicide, and then kills 
herself, 

Nazimova is as successful in the role 
as in her direction. She shows the 
theatre’s most disagreeable wench to 
be a calculating coward, wondering 








constantly “what will people say?” 
Her Hedda is a conventional woman, 
who is repelled by physical contacts. 
This is the cause of her verbal fencing 
with Judge Brack and the reason for 
her break with Lovborg. She submits 


‘to Tesman only because they are mar- 


ried. 

This Hedda is ruled by her mind. 
She plays with the men and women 
around her to relieve her boredom and 
to increase her sense of power. But 
she is her own eternal jailer, imprisoned 
by convention and cowardice. 

The 57-year-old actress revived 
“Hedda Gabler” at popular demand. 
She and her play are ageless as all 
great things always are. 


‘JOHNNY JOHNSON’: Group Theatre 


Presents Paul Green’s War Legend 


“Without music there could be no 
war,” says Paul Green whose dramatic 
war legend the Group Theatre presents 
at the 44th Street Theatre. “You can 
trace it back to the tom-tom days. Mu- 
sic has always been an integral part of 
fighting. 

“I talked with Cheryl Crawford [one 
of the three directors of the Group] 
about a war play. I wanted a musical 
score to be part of the script. Miss 
Crawford agreed. She arrived in North 
Carolina with Kurt Weill. Weill and I 
made our plans. Miss Crawford rented 
a house. She set up housekeeping. Be- 
tween meals she made us work. 

“We thought Woodrow Wilson would 
be a good hero for a war play. He was 
the first man to speak a social idea that 
was heard by the whole world. It turned 
out that the best way to write about 
him was indirectly. We chose Johnny 
Johnson to represent his ideas and 
ideals. 

“The character is named Johnny 
Johnson because war records show that 
there were 30,000 Johnsons in the 
American Army. Three thousand of 
these were John Johnsons. 

“The story of the legend—that is 
what I like to call the play—is the 
musical autobiography of a common 











VANDAMM 
Nazimova’s 1906 Hedda Gabler struck attitudes, today she plays her as a mental poseur 


soldier whose natural common sense 
runs counter to a sophisticated civili- 
zation. The first act is a comedy, the 
second a tragedy and the third a satire. 
That sounds crazy and maybe I can’t 
get away with it but that is what I have 
tried to write.” 

Green gets away with the combina- 
tion of the three dramatic forms. But 
he falls down in writing appropriate 
scenes for each mood. Through the 
three acts parade the great Generals 
and the famous women of the World 
War. One scene shows Private Johnson 
ordering the Allied High Command to 
stop the war; another finds him with 
the Red Cross; a third, under the care 
of a psychiatrist, caricaturing Freud. 
Poor Johnny is placed in so many situ- 
ations with so many people that the 
character becomes confused. 

Although Kurt Weill’s charming mu- 
sical score establishes the atmosphere, 
at times it impedes the action. The 
dialogue is so good that satirical lyrics 
add nothing to the interpretation of the 
plot nor the delineation of the char- 
acters. 

While the group must be congratu- 
lated for choosing the Green-Weill play, 
it must shoulder the blame for an ama- 
teurish production. Lee Strasberg has 
assembled an ineffective cast and his 
direction is fumbling and awkward. 

Paul Green is uncertain of the future 
of the American theatre. He believes 
that the greatest possibilities lie in the 
Federal Theatre Project and the mov- 
ing picture. “Hallie Flanagan of the 
WPA and Hollywood give shows at 
prices that everybody can afford.” 
Drama lovers think Mr. Green over- 
modest. They believe that the hope of 
the drama lies in sincere, imaginative 
writers like Paul Green. 


SETTLERS: Producer Borrows Props 
From New Deal, His Theme From Alaska 


The growing pains of the Matanuska 
Valley Colony on the southern shores 
of Alaska provide E. P. Conkle with the 
theme for 200 Were Chosen. 

New Deal officials who came from 
























Franchot Tone looks daggers at him, 
and Clark Gable is cut to the quick 


Washington for the opening at the 48th 
Street Theatre would have been more 
enthusiastic if a later stage of the Re- 
settlement Administration’s project had 
been offered for public scrutiny. But 
they did cooperate to the point of fur- 
nishing Sidney Harmon, the producer, 
with many of the play’s props—kitchen 
utensils, blankets, tools, and lanterns 
are genuine relics of the colony’s early 
struggle. 

Genuine, too, is the work of the Ac- 
tors Repertory Co. This two-year-old 
band of earnest and competent young 
people has made the Matanuska set- 
tlers’ lot seem a very real one. 

The opening up of Alaska for future 
generations of Americans is a subject 
as big and interesting as Alaska itself, 
and it is unfortunate that Conkle con- 
fines his more or less accurate pho- 
tography to the least glamorous mo- 
ment of this chapter of American his- 
tory. To discover how the colonists’ 
preliminary difficulties were ironed out, 
one has to go to other sources. 


+ 
SCREEN: Heiress in Headlines 
Makes Headaches for Reporters 


A few weeks ago—in Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s “Libeled Lady’’—The Eve- 
ning Star played fast and loose with 
the reputation of an heiress, and found 
itself staring into the business end of a 
loaded $5,000,000 libel suit. 

Failing to profit by The Star’s mis- 
fortune, two more M.G.M. papers are 
currently finding copy in the love life 
of another attractive heiress. The Love 
on the Run newspapers are never haled 
into court, but Clark Gable and Fran- 
chot Tone, as their London correspond- 
ents, get into a lot of strenuous trouble. 
Joan Crawford, playing an heiress who 
makes headlines by jilting a titled 
fiarce at the altar, causes most of it. 
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Accompanying first one, then the oth- 
er, under the impression that she is 
avoiding reporters, the misguided heir- 
ess dashes frantically over a good deal 
of Europe. 

For good measure, an espionage sub- 
plot is thrown in—giving the corre- 
spondent something else to cable home 
about. Whenever the story needs tak- 
ing in at the waist, melodrama pro- 
vides a stitch in time. But for the 
most part W. S. Van Dyke squeezes the 
script for all the slapstick there is in it. 

The three players are cast in roles that 
call less for acting than for sheer good 
spirits, and that they have in abun- 
dance. Franchot Tone, as the indignant 
victim of a double-crossing pal, plays a 
new type of role for him. It is Van 
Dyke’s belief that comedy is the field in 
which the young actor will score. Joan 
Crawford, of course, has played comedy 
before, but none quite like this one. 
She’d never seen a Mack Sennett come- 
dy, she claimed, but she was quite sure 
she was making one. 

The film has few dull moments, and 
those moments that fail to fizz can be 
blamed on the hackneyed plot. Perhaps 
this is the reporter story to end all re- 
porter stories. 


MAE WEST: A Lady Who Knew What 


She Wanted, She Gets Her Man Again > 


When the Legion of Decency cracked 
down on Hollywood, Mae West was 
affected more than any other screen 
personality. In Paramount’s Go West 
Young Man, she exhibits a surprising 
recovery from the body blow. 

Adapted from the lusty Broadway 
success, Lawrence Riley’s ‘Personal 
Appearance,” the film version needed 
little tailoring for the buxom star. 
Mae West as usual is credited with the 
dialogue, which elides some of the 
play’s more pungent remarks and sub- 
stitutes nuances peculiar to her own 
technique. 

The film is Director Henry Hatha- 
way’s first comedy. Best known for 
such successes as “Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer” and “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,” he takes kindly to the 
new type of assignment. 

Miss West, however, continues to 
be very much herself. Past mistress 
of the mot au jus as well as the mot 
juste, foremost exponent of the insin- 
uation of the undulation, she brings all 
her not inconsiderable talents to bear 
on the role of an amorous movie 
celebrity. 

A wise producer puts a five year 
non-marriage clause in Mavis Arden’s 
contract and gives Morgan (Warren 
William) the harrowing job of seeing 
that she observes it while on her per- 
sonal-appearance tour. When her car 
breaks down in an _ out-of-the-way 
hamlet, Mavis makes an emphatic bid 
for the affections of an affianced 
garage man (Randolph Scott). By a 
subterfuge Morgan takes in hand both 
the situation and eventually Mavis. 

Alice Brady, Isabel Jewell, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, and Lyle Talbot help 
considerably, but “Go West Young 
Man” is strictly Mae West’s field day 
—and strictly for Mae West fans. 





OTHER OPENINGS 

Stace: Grace George appears on 
Broadway for the first time in two sea- 
sons in the Louis Verneuil comedy, Mat. 
rimony Pfd.—presented by her husband, 
William A. Brady, at his theatre, the 
Playhouse. The play is unworthy of 
Miss George’s talents, but Broadway is 
a more glamorous street with her name 
in lights. 

ScREEN: Three Men on a Horse (War- 
ner Brothers): In this laugh-for-laugh 
and almost word-for-word transcription 
of the Broadway hit, Frank McHugh 
comes into his comic own as a writer 
of greeting-card verses whose psychic 
ability to pick winning horses is forci- 
bly subsidized by a trio of small-time 
gamblers. Joan Blondell, Allen Jenkins, 
and Guy Kibbee add to the hilarity, but 
Teddy Hart and Sam Levene, whom 
Mervyn LeRoy—producer and director 
of the film—snatched from the Broad- 
way production, come close to trotting 
off with the picture. 


Tarzan Escapes (MGM): In their 
new film adventure Johnny Weismuller 
and Maureen O’Sullivan, the jungle’s 
royal family, put on a little swank: a 
penthouse—with running water and a 
one-elephant-power elevator—replaces 
their modest treetop love-nest. But the 
apeman hasn’t grown soft with success; 
his conflict with a bring-’em-back-alive 
animal collector packs the usual quota 
of Tarzanesque thrills and yodels. 


Smartest Girl in Town (RKO-Radio): 
Ann Sothern has no intention of mar- 
rying a poor man, but she can’t help 
liking brash Gene Raymond, who seems 
to be one, and is—of course—a mil- 
lionaire in disguise. In a burst of 
impetuous motherliness she gives him 
a shampoo, and both demonstrate that 
when your heart’s on fire, soap gets in 
your eyes. 





Warren William relaxes when Mae West 
confines her ogling to a stereopticon 
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ITS LOW PRICE IS A NATION-WIDE SENSATION 





W BUILT-IN WINDSHIELD DEFROSTERS FOR 

| EARER, SAFER WINTER -TIME VISION — For 

|. first time in any car, Studebaker offers dual 
lt-in warm air windshield defrosters. They 
designed to connect with the new Studebaker 

h ter and automatically send currents of warm 
ur up the surface of the windshield so that frost 
not form on inside nor ice collect on outside. 


HERE’S more real room for passengers— 
and for luggage—in these spotlight cars of 
1937 than you ever expected to get in any car! 


They’re the world’s first cars with the dual 
economy of the sensational new Fram oil 
cleaner and the gas-saving overdrive! They 
have the world’s only doors that stay closed 
tightly even if shut only lightly! They have a 
remarkable new dual range steering gear that 
cuts the turning effort of parking in half! 


And, added to the thrilling eye-appeal of 
Studebaker’s new silvery “winged victory” 
radiator grilles and louvers, is the charm of 
interiors that nobody but gifted Helen 
Dryden could achieve! 

They’re the first cars, too, to offer built-in 
warm air windshield defrosters! And they’re 
the world’s only cars with that great safety 
advancement, the automatic hill holder. But 
you can’t half appreciate all that these 1937 


Studebakers offer until you drive them. 
* Dictator base price at factory. 


WORLD’S ONLY CARS 
WITH DUAL ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL 
CLEANER AND GAS-SAVING 
AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 
+ 
EXTRA ROOMY INTERIORS 
WITH LOWERED FLOORS AND SMART 
HELEN DRYDEN STYLING 
ENORMOUSLY SPACIOUS 
NEW LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS 
CONCEALED OR EXTENDED 
a 
WORLD’S ONLY CARS WITH 
AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER PLUS 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 








DO YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a 
ton of freight a mile for an 
average revenue of less than 
@ cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains bas been stepped up 
43% in recent years? 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the 
past ten years? 


—that 45 cents of every dol- 
lar the railroads take in go 
for railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own “‘highways’’ — a 
quarter of million miles of 
"*line’’? 

—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
of a third ticket? 


—that railroad fares through- 
out the United States have 
been reduced as much as 44%, 
and that Pullman accom- 
modations now cost one-third 
less than before? 

—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are 
in your own bome? 











a is scarcely a section of 
this nation that is not wit- 
nessing today dramatic evidence 
of the progressiveness of the 


American railroads. 


This evidence may take the form 
of faster freight and passenger 
schedules, wider use of air-con- 
ditioned cars, door-to-door han- 
dling of freight, lower rates, or 
constant improvements in the all- 


important roadway. 


Or it may find more spectacular 
expression in new streamlined 
trains—marvels of colorful utility 
linking fresh beauty to new stand- 

ards of comfort and service 


for the traveler. 


h 
a 


In whatever form you see these 
examples of enterprise e whether 
in the workaday running of the 
railroads or spotlighted in dra- 
matic steam engines, impressive 
electrics or sleek new Diesels — 


you see different symbols of the 


same idea. 


That idea is to provide the 
American people with the safest, 
most serviceable and progressive 


transportation system in the world. 


We believe if you'll look about 
you with an understanding eye, 
you'll see surprising proof of how 


superbly that idea is being served. 


AMERICAN aver 














GRAY-O'REILLY 


h boy! [his tastes good 


ASTES good, yes—but it has to be more than that 
fe develop bone, muscle and sinew. 

Back of every dish of cereal advertised in Good House- 
keeping is a chemically accurate record of its nutritive 
value. 

Chemists analyze the food content of all breakfast 
cereals advertised in Good Housekeeping. Nothing is 
left to chance or opinion. Their findings are as sure 


and certain as modern chemistry can make them. 
Good Housekeeping’s tests are thorough. They are 
both scientific and practical. The laboratories of Good 
Housekeeping are constantly joining hands with the 
technical staffs of manufacturers so that products may 
be truthfully presented. 
That is why women believe in the advertising pages 


of Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE} 
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BinTHDAY: Sir Oswald Mosley, leader 
of the British Black Shirts, 40, Nov. 16. 
The government’s Public Order Bill, re- 
cently introduced in Parliament, 
dimmed his birthday festivities. De- 
signed to curb activities of such groups 
as his Fascists, the bill, if enacted, will 
prohibit—under penalty of drastic fines 
and imprisonment—the wearing of uni- 
forms and the organization of semi- 
military groups for political purposes. 


... Norman Thomas, Socialist Presiden- 
tial candidate in the last three national 
elections, 52, Nov. 20. He delivered a 
fifteen-minute radio address at the Ho- 
tel Edison, New York, where he was 
guest at a dinner arranged by friends 
and party sympathizers honoring his 
anniversary and his twenty years of 
public service. 


... Patrick Cardinal Hayes, who re- 
ceived the Cardinal’s red hat twelve 
years ago, 69, Nov. 20. No public or 
private celebrations marked his birth- 
day. In the private chapel of his Madi- 
son Avenue home in New York City, 
he said mass at 8 A.M. as usual and 
spent the rest of the day quietly at 
home. 


... Archduke Otto, Hapsburg pretender 
to the Austrian throne, 24, Nov. 20. 
Seven Hapsburgs, including the Arch- 
duchess Adelaide, Otto’s eldest sister, 
attended a meeting to observe his an- 
niversary and heard Baron von Wies- 
ner, Austrian Legitimist leader, express 
hope for an early restoration of the 
monarchy. 


... Kenesaw Mountain Landis, baseball 
czar, 70, Nov. 20. He was busy sorting 
evidence in preparation for his decision 
on the Des Moines-Cleveland wrangle 
over Pitcher Bob Feller of Van Meter, 
Iowa. The Des Moines Western League 
club claims that the Cleveland Indians 
encroached on their territory by sign- 
ing Feller—who set a new strike-out 
record in his first year. 

ENGAGED: Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, 
son of the late Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, a distant cousin of President 
Roosevelt, to Vera Felicity Story, daugh- 
ter of the late artist Julian Story, whose 
irst wife was Emma Eames, Metropol- 
itan Opera star of a generation ago. 


. . . 


Marriep: David Marvin Goodrich, 
board chairman of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., whose wife, Mrs. Ruth Pruyn Good- 
rich, divorced him Nov. 8, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Morgan Pruyn, his former sis- 
ter-in-law, daughter of William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


ARRIVED: Hon. John William Maxwell 
Aitken, Baron Beaverbrook, publisher of 
The London Daily Express, the world’s 
largest newspaper, in New York, from 
England. Originally bound for Arizona 
to seek a cure for his asthma, he felt 
So much improved after the sea voyage 
that he sailed back that night on the 
fame ship, the Bremen. He now plans 
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Norman Thomas 


NEWSPHOTOS 
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discovered by Crosley 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


to shuttle back and forth across the At- 
lantic until he effects his recovery. 


..--John Pierpont Morgan, financier, in 
New York, after a Summer in England 
and Scotland, recuperating from his ill- 
ness of last Spring. Except to announce 
that he was “feeling fine,” he hedged on 
all ship reporters’ questions: “You are 
expecting me to cackle, but I have noth- 
ing to cackle about.” 


.--Carole Storme, British actress and 
model, “the most photographed woman 
in England,” in New York, from Lon- 
don, en route to Hollywood. 


..- David Lloyd George, Britain’s war- 
time Prime Minister, in St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, from England, en route 
to the Panama Canal. 


Honorep: Robert Worth Bingham, 
United States Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, with an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature, from 
Oxford University, England, in recog- 
nition of his efforts to promote Brit- 
ish-American friendship. Ambassador 
Bingham already holds honorary de- 
grees from Cambridge and London Uni- 
versities. 


.--Arthur Newell Talbot, Professor 
Emeritus of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “eminent consultant 
on engineering projects, leader of re- 
search, and outstanding educator in 
civil engineering,” with the 1937 John 
Fritz Gold Medal. The annual award— 
highest American engineering honor— 
is decided by a board composed of six- 
teen past presidents of the four national 
societies of Civil, Mining and Metallur- 
gical, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineers. 


*‘DiscoveRED’: By the Crosley Radio 
Corp., James Ambrose Madison, 47-year- 
old great-great-great-grandson of the 
Fourth President of the United States. 
Madison runs a modest tavern at 6306 
Morgan Street in a Chicago neighbor- 
hood that was a bloody battleground 
for beer runners during prohibition. 
Last September he bought a Crosley 
Koldrink bottle cooler—on time for 
$148.50. James W. Beckman, Crosley’s 
public relations director, heard Madison 
was a customer, sized up his publicity 
value for the cooler line, and ordered 
the photograph that was released last 
week (see cut). In 1913 Madison made 
news in his own right: he received the 
Carnegie Hero award for saving a child 
from drowning. 


APPOINTED: Capt. Reginald V. Peel, 
former assistant captain of the Queen 
Mary, as master of the Queen Mary and 
commodore of the Cunard White Star 
fleet, to succeed Sir Edgar Britten, who 
died three weeks ago. 

Diep: Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, 75, opera, concert, and radio 
singer, wartime “Mother of the A.E.F.,” 
of a series of throat and lung hemor- 
rhages, at her home in Hollywood, Calif. 

Daughter of a poor Austrian Army 
officer, she was singing tenor in an Ur- 
suline convent school when a French 
prima donna recognized her talent and 
undertook her musical education. After 
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a few concert appearances, Schumann- 
Heink tried to break into opera, but 
managers bluntly refused to consider 
the awkward, unprepossessing, badly 
dressed girl. Then, at 17, she got her 
chance at the Dresden Royal Opera 
House: Oct. 13, 1878, as Azucena in 
“Il Trovatore,” she began the career 
during which she was acclaimed the 
world’s greatest Wagnerian contralto. 


Already twice married and the moth- 
er of eight children, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink came to the United States in 
1898. Seven years later, she canceled a 
ten-year contract with the Berlin Opera 
to make the United States her perma- 
nent home. During the World War, 
with sons in both the American and 
German Armies, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
devoted her talents to her adopted coun- 
try—singing, nursing, and mothering 
the wounded on the Western Front. 

Her radiant personality did as much 
as her magnificent voice to bring her 
worldwide honor and affection, and kept 
her fame alive even in latter years 
when her voice had lost its power and 
range. Tireless, generous of herself, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink time and again 
came back from ‘“retirement’’—on pub- 
lic demand—to sing over the radio, in 
the movies, and at benefits for her be- 
loved “boys,’”’ the World War veterans. 


..+-Maurice Maschke, 68, Republican 
boss of Cleveland for the past sixteen 
years, former Republican National 
Committeeman, of pneumonia, after an 
attack of pleurisy, at his home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. A leader in Ohio 
G.O.P. ranks since the ’90s when he 
challenged Mark Hanna’s supremacy in 
his own party, he leaped into the na- 
tional spotlight in 1927 by being the 
first to support Hoover’s nomination 
for the Presidency. 


- « Mawallil Wassit, Sultan of Sulu, who 
succeeded his brother, Jamalu’l Kiram, 
the former Sultan, last July; of a heart 
ailment, at his palace at Maimbung, on 
Jolo Island in the Sulu Archipelago— 
part of the semi-autonomous Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. On his deathbed, 
Sultan Mawallil named his 32-year- 
old son, Ismale, as his successor. The 
Moro chieftains, spokesmen for the 
200,000 Mohammedan subjects of the 
Sultanate, approved the selection. 


..+ Oris Paxton Van Sweringen, 57, one 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, railroad-empire- 
building brothers, of a heart attack, 
aboard his private car on a Lackawan- 
na train, shortly after it arrived in Ho- 
boken, N. J. His younger brother, 
Mantis James, died a year ago. Two 
Ohio farm boys, O. P. and M. J. first 
piled up a fortune in Cleveland real es- 
tate; in 1916 they entered the railroad 
field with the purchase of the Nickel 
Plate road—on credit, as usual in their 
transactions. By 1929 they had built 
up a $3,000,000,000 railroad empire of 
28,000 miles of lines. The depression hit 
them hard and in September, 1935, J. P. 
Morgan Co., foreclosing on a loan, put 
their railroad properties on the auction 
block. <A few hours later, the Van 


Sweringens—through a new holding 
company, and again on borrowed credit 
—bought back control for $3,121,000. 
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FOOTBALL: Eli Kelley—Hero, 


Humorist, Librarian, Scholar 


In the opinion of Big Three under- 
graduates and alumni, the football sea- 
son is over. To Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale the remaining games in the 
South and Far West, including the New 
Year’s Day Rose Bowl classic, are mere- 
ly postseason contests of absolutely no 
importance. 

Last Saturday, Princeton wound up 
its season by tying Dartmouth, 13-13, 
and Yale won the Big Three title from 
Harvard, 14-13. 

Ivy football fans may remember 1936 
as a disappointing season for Prince- 
ton, a cheering one for Harvard, a hap- 
py one for Yale. But in years to come, 
the feats of one individual, who dom- 
inated the Big Three show this Fall, 
are likely to live more vividly in the 
memory of gridiron-legend lovers. 


Hero: Lawrence Morgan Kelley, Yale 
captain, earned himself a ranking with 
the foremost Big Three supermen of 
the past—Yale’s Ted Coy and Pudge 
Heffelfinger; Harvard’s Eddie Mahan 
and Charlie Brickley; Princeton’s Poes 
and John DeWitt. 

Cold football statistics, so often mean- 
ingless, give an accurate audit of Kel- 
ley’s spectacular stunts. Though for 
three years he played end and ran with 
the ball only on some weird, trick play, 
he scored five times a season—by catch- 
ing forward passes. In each of six Big 
Three games—three against Harvard, 
and three against Princeton—the 6-foot- 
2 Kelley leaped into the air, extended 
his 40-inch reach skyward, snared the 
ball, and scored a touchdown. 

His 1936 record of 31 points—five 
touchdowns plus one point for a kick 
after touchdown in the Brown game— 
gave him the scoring leadership among 
Big Three players. 

If officials had not voted for a smaller 
football the year he began his varsity 
career, no end—not even Kelley—could 
have compiled such a record. Abandon- 
ing the old-fashioned method of catch- 
ing the pigskin by hugging it to his 
chest, he learned to clutch the shrunken 
sphere in his hands as though it were 
a baseball. 

Of all passes he ever caught, Kelley 
considers his grab against Princeton 
two weeks ago the most thrilling. It 
put Yale in the lead and gave him a 
chance to chide Princeton players who 
had warned him that he would be bottled 
up all afternoon. 


Wir: Because he’s confident, chatty, 
and presumably Irish (his father, an 
aviation engineer, claims English an- 
cestors), Kelley has built up a reputa- 
tion for humor that may plague him 
the rest of his life. Yale grads have 
already arranged a score of banquets 
at which he’s scheduled to speak—and 
expected to be funny. A florid blusher, 
he dreads this showdown on his ora- 
torical aptitude. 

On the whole, Kelley’s phrases are 
not startlingly original. ‘“Let’s go, 
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team,” he shouts in the middle of a 
game. When there’s a signal mixup 
coming out of a huddle, he commands: 
“Hold the phone,” and the team goes 
pack into its whispering conference. 
whatever “kidding” he does hurl at op- 
ponents seldom offends them. He’s in- 
stinctively diplomatic. To a NEWS- 
Week interviewer last week, he hastily 
yolunteered that NEWS-WEEK is one of 
his favorite magazines. 









STUDENT: Prep-schooled at Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J., Kelley re- 
ceived a Yale scholarship to take care 
of his tuition, room, and board. In his 
freshman year, he waited on tables, and 
—according to admirers—never dropped 
a plate. Now he earns $300 a year by 
working in a library, four hours a day. 

In the classroom Kelley catches re- 
markably high marks for a football 
player. His average of 82 puts him on 
the Dean’s list of honor students and 
gives him a faint hope of winning a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. 

Kelley professes fondness for cross- 
word puzzles, news broadcasts, and ra- 
dio stars Jack Benny, Fred Allen, and 
Rudy Vallee (Yale °’27). With the 
slightest encouragement he’ll play the 
all-American parlor game of 1936— 
“Handies,” sometimes called “What’s 
This?” His pet handy is raising one 
arm casually over his head; it signifies 
a touchdown. 

On the wall of the three-room suite 
which Kelley shares with Henry Wright, 
a teammate, hangs a huge Yale banner, 
alongside a Princeton banner upside 
down. No false modesty has controlled 
the Yale captain’s urge to plaster sto- 
ries of himself above his bed. 




































ReEwARDS: Kelley’s favorite sport is 
baseball, not football. He’s captain and 
first baseman of the Yale team with one 
more season ahead of him before he 
graduates next June. He also excels at 
basketball. 

The usual honors heaped on a great 
athlete have been showered on Kelley 
—membership in the high-standing fra- 
ternity, Delta Kappa Epsilon; the uni- 
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Poo: Boosted to a ten-goal handicap by 

the United States Polo Association, Stewart 

I glehart, 26-year-old international star, now 

ranks with Tommy Hitchcock as the only 
‘perfect players’ in the world. 
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versity’s No. 1 secret society, Skull and 
Bones; and Pundits, a literary group. 

With such connections, he will un- 
doubtedly land a good job. He says 
definitely that he won’t become a pro- 
fessional athlete. 

In the Yale dressing room last Sat- 
urday, Kelley puffed his first cigarette 
since September and with tears in his 





FORECASTERS’ RECORD 


The 





results of last Saturday's 
moted International News Service from first 
position in News-Week’s gridiron guessing 
competition for the first time this year. Asso- 
ciated Press gained leadership by correctly 
predicting eleven out of sixteen games. Sev- 
eral ties marred the records of all five fore- 
casters. The standings are: 


games de- 


FORECASTER RIGHT WKONG PCT. 
Associated Press.......... 1390 61 681 


International News Service 128 63 .670 
Grantiand Rice........... 124 66 .653 
i et ee ee eee 124 67 .650 
Re Pas Ch Chek cdo see 121 70 -634 





eyes listened to the farewell praise of 
Raymond (Ducky) Pond, head coach: 
“Now that the season’s over, I can tell 
you to your face, you are the greatest 
end I ever saw.” 

A lump rose in the carefree Kelley 
throat and he mumbled: “Gosh, I’m 
sorry my career is over.” 


. 
BOARS: Guides Offer Huntsmen 
The Thrill of Bagging Big Came 


Forty-five years ago, a wealthy Eng- 
lishman imported a few wild Prussian 
boars to his Tennessee estate. Reput- 
ed to be ferocious enough to tear apart 
a tiger or a whole pack of dogs, the 
boars escaped into the mountains, be- 
came friendly with tame hogs, and 
bred droves of semi-wild shoats. Now 
the boars are so numerous that they 
prowl over farms, damage crops, and 
root up trees. 

Recently State game-conservation of- 
ficials decided to do something about it. 
They announced America’s first boar- 
hunting season—Nov. 19-28; each hunt- 
er limited to one boar, a maximum of 
three days to bag it. 

Equipped with high-powered rifles, 
33 hunters last week began a bunion 
derby up the rugged Unaka Mountains. 
Three CCC ambulances and several 
doctors stood ready in case the hunters 
shot each other by mistake. 

The hunters took positions in the open 
and waited for guides to chase the boars 
out of cover. The first three were killed 
by a stenographer, a Chattanooga gro- 
cer, and a zoology professor. The peda- 
gogue, who hadn’t shot in fourteen 
years, gave his guide entire credit for 
getting the boar “not so far away that 
I had to get any closer and not so close 
I had to back up.” 

Early this week four more boars were 
shot down. Most of the hunters planned 
to roast the carcasses—known to be a 
sweet meat—and to mount the boars’ 
tusky heads on walls back home as 
mementos of big-game hunting careers. 
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LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


Lost to California for first time since 1931, 20-0. 


Home-coming crowd saw Beavers win State title from Oregon, 18-0. 
Finished perfect Big Six campaign by clouting Kansas State, 40-0. 


straight football, 51-7. 


Outfought by Boston University in scoreless deadlock.’ 
by unbeaten St. 


Flattened Southwest Louisiana with steam-roller attack, 
Bewildered Sewanee with aerial offense, 53-6. 
Engineers came from behind; 


Won only home game of season; 
Routed by Georgia Tech, 38-14. 


Jumped into Southwest Conference tie, beating Rice, 13-0, 


Dazed by Texas Christian's passing game, 
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Nation Signs Up for Its 


Until recently, the words ‘Social Se- 
curity” in a newspaper headline were a 
signal for the average American to skip 
the article. 

Those who had casually dipped into 
such stories found themselves bogged 
in statistics and technical details; those 
who determined to understand the 
whole program found the job demanded 
weeks of relentless boning. 
Two Wall Street Journal ex- 
perts spent six weeks finding 
what it was all about. Most 
citizens simply accepted So- 
cial Security as “probably a 
good thing’—some sort of 
enormous dole and insurance 
scheme that would help un- 
fortunate Americans at some 
time in the indefinite future. 

Last month brought a sud- 
den awakening. During the 
final stages of the Presiden- 
tial campaign, barrages of 
anti-Social Security propa- 
ganda jogged public con- 
sciousness. 

Last week an army of 
345,000 postmen delivered 
Old Age Annuity blanks to 
3,000,000 employers. This 
week the same army marched 
out again with blanks for 
26,000,000 employes. In hun- 
dreds of movie houses, audi- 
ences saw old-age-annuity 
shorts, heralded by the an- 
nouncement: ‘Nov. 24 marks 
the beginning of a new era 
in American life.” 

While tax-harassed busi- 
ness men flooded chambers of 
commerce with questions, 
other inquisitives formed long 
queues in the Social Security 
Board’s 56 field offices. In 
hundreds of post offices, special switch- 
boards fed other queries to squads of 
question-answerers. As forms “SS-4” 
(for employers) and “SS-5” (for em- 
ployes)—all duly filled out—poured 
back into government hands, stenogra- 
phers in 1,072 “typing centers” tran- 
scribed the data. At Niagara Falls, 
printing presses disgorged numbered 
workers’ receipts, a million a day. 

Packed into six Washington office 
buildings, the SSB’s central adminis- 
trative force of 1,360 worked with all 
the zeal of millennium producers. In 
Baltimore—because New Deal agencies 
had jammed all available Washington 
space—2,000 SSB clerks in the old 
Coca-Cola Building manned batteries 
of electric tabulators to keep track of 
the 26,000,000 insurance accounts. 

Most phases of the nation’s Social 
Security program got under way earlier 
in the year. This week’s hubbub marked 
the start of the Old Age Annuity sys- 
tem, last remaining step in the most 
ambitious social reform—and the big- 
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SECURITY: Amid Confusion and Bewilderment, 


Biggest Social Experiment 


gest tax program—in American history. 


UrceE: All through the 1920s, Rugged 
Individualism—the doctrine sired by 
the frontier and later nurtured by ris- 
ing profits and wages—dominated the 
country. Most Americans asked only 
for opportunity—opportunity to ride 
the swelling tide as rapidly as their 
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Insurance agent 


individual talents permitted. When the 
tide abruptly turned in 1929, they found 
themselves being swept away by strange 
forces, ruthless world currents which 
they couldn’t comprehend. Homes, jobs, 
savings vanished. 

Panic-stricken, these men began to 
crave not opportunity but security. For 
help they looked to government. Spe- 
cifically they turned to Franklin Roose- 
velt, the confident-voiced promiser of a 
minimum standard of living, below 
which no man willing to work would 
have to subsist. 

Overnight, the country bowed to the 
urge for security, a mild form of the 
urge that had led Europeans to swap 
freedom for bread. The election of 1932 
demonstrated the change; that of Nov. 
3, 1936, confirmed it. 

Political action trailed closely behind 
mass thought. Alone among highly in- 
dustrialized nations, the United States 
entered the depression with no social- 
insurance system. But between 1929 and 
1931 nine States—with California and 





Wisconsin in the van—enacted old-age- 
pension laws. A dozen others followed. 

To unemployment insurance, politi- 
cians turned less rapidly. Only when 
it became evident that Mr. Hoover's 
prosperity corner was to be a long, 
wearisome bend, did the idea gain foot- 
ing. In 1931 Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York, first political notable to 
espouse the plan, persuaded seven fel- 
low Governors to sponsor a study of 
the subject. State Legislatures began 
toying with the scheme. The American 
Federation of Labor, abandoning its 
traditional hostility to government pa- 
ternalism endorsed unem- 
ployment insurance. Finally, 
the 1932 Democratic platform 
called for “unemployment 
and old-age insurance, under 
State laws.” 

By 1934, security fever had 
swept through Congress. Bills 
for unemployment and old- 
age insurance barely failed 
to pass—mainly because 
President Roosevelt discour- 
aged such legislation at that 
time. But in the Summer of 
1934, he himself called Con- 
gress’s attention to the need 
for ‘‘some safeguards against 
misfortunes which cannot be 
wholly eliminated in this 
man-made world... .” 

Thereupon, the President 
appointed a Committee on 
Economic Security. After 
six months, the committee— 
buttressed with an army of 
technicians and actuaries— 
reported a program to the 
President and Congress. In 
turn, Congress haggled over 
the plan for the first half of 
1935. 

The mounting force of 
Townsendism drove conserv- 
atives to support the program 
as a lesser evil. Aug. 14, 1935, 
President Roosevelt signed 
the completed Social Security 
Act. In one swoop, the United States 
had enacted a social-insurance program 
rivaling those which Germany had been 
building since 1887 and Great Britain 
since 1908. 


AcTion: Mr. Roosevelt quickly ap- 
pointed the three-man, bipartisan So- 
cial Security Board prescribed by the 
act. For chairman he chose John G. 
Winant, former Republican Governor 
of New Hampshire—46, progressive, 
and an able executive. As the second 
member, he named Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
former Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor—amiable, diplomatic, and stu- 
dious. To the third post he appointed 
Vincent M. Miles, former Democratic 
National Committeeman from Arkan- 
sas—an experienced lawyer. 


The three installed a skeleton staff 
on the sixth floor of Washington’s new 
Labor Department Building and set to 
work. By last week the board had 
burgeoned into the third largest New 
Deal agency, ranking next to the HOLC 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM - ITS TWO MAIN PHASES 





Purpose: To provide a regular income—as a matter of 
right, not of charity—to aged men and women; and thereby 
to encourage their retirement, increasing opportunities for 
younger workers. 

" Dates: Aug. 14, 1935—Social Security Act signed by Presi- 
dent. Jan. 1, 1937—taxes on wages and pay rolls go into ef- 
fect. Jan. 1, 1942—first benefit payments may be claimed. 

Eligibles: Every man or woman employe (including cor- 
poration executives) except the following: 

Ineligibles: Agricultural laborers; domestics; those whose 
full pay comes from tips (commission workers are eligible) ; 
officers or members of the crews of ships (stevedores are eli- 
gible) ; employes of nonprofit organizations operated exclu- 
sively for religious, scientific, literary, educational, or char- 
itable purposes; employes of Federal, State, or local govern- 
ments, or government instrumentalities; railroad workers; 
those already 65. 

Reasons for Ineligibility: The difficulty of keeping records 
excludes farmers, domestics, and tip workers. A separate 
Railroad Retirement Act covers railway workers; another 
separate act is planned for marine workers. Salaries of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government employes are not taxable; 
moreover, Federal workers have their own pension system. 
The church-education-charity lobby—unaccustomed to paying 
Federal taxes—successfully fought inclusion in the act. 

Assistance for Ineligibles: Those ineligible for old-age an- 
nuities may draw other pensions if they are indigent and 
over 65. The old-age assistance systems—now operating in 
all but six States (Georgia, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee) provide needy persons over 
65 with allowances renging from $3.50 a month in Mississippi 
to $30 in Massachusetts. The Federal Government pays half 
(up to $15) of whatever pensions a State decides upon. 

Taxes: Through pay deductions made by employers, the 
eligible worker pays 1 per cent of wages (up to $3, a year) 
to the Federal Government beginning next year, the tax rate 
increasing by % of 1 per cent every three years until it reaches 
3 per cent in 1949. Employers match the workers’ share of the 
taxes—each paying an amount equivalent to that paid by all 
his employes combined. Wages represented in free rent, food, 
bonuses, or commissions must be included in calculating the 
tax. If a man earn $3,500 annually from each of two em- 
ployers, he pays taxes on the first $3,000 of both salaries (as 
does each employer) and receives commensurate credit in 
his old-age benefit account. 

Conditions for Benefits: Any eligible worker who reaches 
65 in 1942 or later "| quit his job and receive monthly gov- 
ernment checks for the rest of his life, provided (1) he has 
been employed at least one day in each of five calendar years 
after 1936 and (2) his earnings during that period total at least 
$2,000. A person now working in an ineligible class will be- 
come entitled to an annuity at 65 if he later works in an elig- 
ible occupation long enough to satisfy the above conditions. 

(Under special conditions a worker could retire on his 
benefits in 1941—by reaching 65 in 1941 and by working at 
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least one day in that year, thus satisfying the five-year re- 
quirement.) 

Lump Payments: If a worker reaches 65 before he has sat- 
isfied the five-year and the $2,000 requirement, he will receive 
a lump-sum payment equal to 3% per cent of his total credited 
earnings. If he dies before he reaches 65 or before he satisfies 
the requirements, his estate will receive the 3% per cent. 

Amount of Benefits: Monthly benefit rates are computed 
on the basis of % of 1 per cent of the first $3,000 of total 
credited earnings, plus 1/12 of 1 per cent of the next $42,000, 
plus 1/24 of 1 per cent of all over $45,000. Thus a 30-year-old 
worker earning $2,000 annually from now until he is 65 
would receive monthly retirement benefits of $60.42—based 
on total earnings of $70,000. No benefit will be less than $10 a 
month nor more than $85. (See table page 30.) 

Settlement after Death: If a beneficiary dies before he 
has received at least 3% per cent of total earnings, the excess 
goes to his estate. If he has received more than 3% per cent 
prior to death—and if he leaves a taxable estate—the es- 
tate must.repay the excess to the government. 

Employe Records: Every worker who fills out one of the 
blanks being distributed this week will next month receive a 
small card bearing the number of his annuity account. Every 
time he changes jobs he will notify his employer of his num- 
ber, in order to be credited with future contributions. Upon 
request-at any time in the future, the Social Security Board 
will mail him:a statement on the condition of his account. 

Penalties: Employers who fail to pay the tax on pay rolls 
will incur the same penalties as for nonpayment of income 
taxes. Those who refused to fill out last week’s blanks are 
subject to no penalty—but they must pay the taxes anyway. 

Reserve Fund: Taxes collected from employers and em- 
ployes will go into an Old Age Reserve Account in the Treas- 
ury. All reserve-account funds not needed to meet current 
benefits will be invested in 3 per cent government bonds. B 
1980, the reserve will have mounted to about $47,000,000,000. 
Total aged eligibles will by then have increased from 6,700,000 
in 1942 to about 16,000,000, and interest from the fund will be 
needed to cover the excess of benefits over incoming taxes. 

Comparison with Private Insurance: Largely because he 
contributes only part of the annuity plan’s cost, the employe 
will pay direct “premiums” (contributions) far lower than 
those asked by private companies. But, if the amount the 
employer contributes as a pay-roll tax is added in, the dis- 
crepancy is much smaller. In reality, the worker will eventu- 
ally bear a large part of the cost of the employers’ tax—either 
as a consumer paying higher prices or as an employe suffer- 
ing pay cuts or delayed raises. 

Examples of premiums: under the government plan, a 
35-year-old worker would qualify for benefits of $68.65 a 
month by paying annual taxes of $90; but his employer would 
also pay $90, making a total of $180. For a similar policy, an 
insurance company would charge a premium of $222. In the 
case of workers now 20 or younger, the total of employe- 
employer taxes will exceed the cost of private insurance, 

a 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Purpose: To induce States to pass unemployment-insurance 
laws, conforming with minimum standards, in the hope of 
alleviating the shock of unemployment and stabilizing mass 
purchasing power. 

Dates: Jan. 1, 1936—employers required to start keeping 
complete pay-roll records. Jan. 31, 1937—-pay-roll tax returns 
due. Jan. 1, 1938—first unemployment compensation payable. 

Federal Inducements: The Federal Government imposes a 
tax of 1 per cent (rising 1 per cent a year until pegged at 3 per 
cent in 1938) on ToTaL pay rolls of employers, receipts to go 
into the Treasury’s general fund. But, if a State levies a 
similar tax to finance an unemployment-compensation pro- 
gram that meets Federal standards, the employer may credit 
90 per cent of his State tax payment against the Federal tax. 
Thus, a California employer next year will pay a 0.9 per cent 
State pay-roll tax and a 0.1 per cent Federal tax—instead of a 
straight 1 per cent Federal levy. 

Administrative Cost: In order to retain influence over the 
State systems, the Federal Government will pay administra- 
tive costs out of its share of the taxes—provided the State’s 
methods of administration conform to set standards. 

States: Unemployment-compensation laws approved by the 
Social Security Board have thus far been passed by the Dis- 
triet of Columbia and fifteen states (Alabama, California, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin); others are preparing such 
legislation. The laws vary in many details, but—because of 
the Federal minimum standards—agree in most essentials. 

Eligibles: All workers in organizations employing eight or 
pe el the same exceptions as in the Old Age Annuities 
System. 

Compensation: To allow time for building up financial re- 
Serves, a State will wait until two years after its law takes 
effect before paying compensation to unemployed workers. 
No State may deny allowances to an eligible worker because 


he refuses to accept new work where there is a strike or 
labor dispute; where wages, hours, or other conditions are 
“substantially less favorable” than those prevailing else- 
where; or where employers demand pledges that the worker 
will refrain from union membership. 

Sample Compensations: In New York, if a man has worked 
at least 90 days within the last year, he will—upon losing his 
job—wait three weeks and then draw 50 per cent of his for- 
mer weekly wages (but not more than $15) for a period of six 
weeks. If he had worked 240 or more days within the year, 
the maximum period of compensation would be sixteen weeks. 
In any case the weekly compensation will not exceed $15. 


Taxes: Unlike the Old Age Annuity plan, which limits tax- 
able wages to $3,000 per employe, this system will impose 
levies on total pay rolls. All special considerations—including 
dismissal wages, traveling expenses, and group-insurance 
premiums—must be included in calculating the tax. The Fed- 
eral plan entails no tax on workers, but States are left free to 
impose one. 

Tax Credits: In some States, an employer over a period of 
years keeps his total employment reasonably constant, he 
may receive a “merit rating” from his State. As a reward, 
the State may give him “credit” for the rating by reducing 
his pay-roll tax. 

Pay-roll Records: To insure proper administration of the 
compensation system, employers must keep comprehensive 
records of all wage pons four years back. Even if the 
employer believes himself exempt from the tax, he must 
keep complete records to prove it. 


Funds: All State tax receipts will go into the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund in the Federal Treasury, from which the 
States will withdraw sums necessary to pay compensation. 
All money in the fund not needed to meet current withdrawals 
will be invested in government bonds. Interest from the in- 
vestments will be credited proportionately to each State 
account. 
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and TVA. Its personnel—in central 
headquarters (now the old Labor De- 
partment Building), in other Washing- 
ton buildings, in Baltimore, and in field 
offices—neared the 5,000 mark. When 
the tramp of postmen’s feet finally 
called attention to the board’s activi- 
ties, its vast machinery was in action. 

The government, under the program, 
had already doled out some $35,000,000 
for State welfare programs that con- 
formed with Federal specifications— 
aid to the blind, help for dependent and 
crippled children, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, maternal, child, and public health 
work. By putting pressure on States 
governments, it had raised to 42 the 
number of states with old-age-assist- 
ance systems, under which the Federal 
Government pays half the costs of pen- 
sions ranging up to $30 a month for 
indigent oldsters. 

Twenty-seven States had enacted 
SSB-approved plans for aiding chil- 
dren and the blind. Fifteen and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had _ established 
elaborate unemployment-compensation 
systems, under the prodding of a Fed- 
eral tax system which favors States 
with approved insurance programs. All 
48 States—plus Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia—were fast 
becoming integral parts of the vast 
new system. 


Errects: The Social Security pro- 
gram encompasses ten distinct security 
systems. Seven of these—all adminis- 
tered by States, with Federal financial 
help—are the simple welfare programs. 
Of the three major sections, one pro- 
vides for State-administered unemploy- 
ment compensation; another encourages 
State assistance to needy old persons, 
with the Federal Government bearing 
half the cost; the last sets up the Fed- 
eral Old Age Annuity program, pro- 
viding retirement benefits for aged 
workers. 

The program may affect the average 
American man or woman in any of a 
dozen ways. Shorn of complex details, 
specifications, and exceptions (see page 
29), these are: 

An employer of one or more persons 
other than domestic or farm workers 


will pay a tax of 1 per cent, mounting to 
3 per cent in 1949, on his total pay-roll 
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(not counting pay in excess of $3,000 a 
year to any one person), the proceeds 
going to the Federal Old Age Annuity 
und. 

An employer of eight or more persons 
other than domestic or farm workers 
will pay another tax of 1 per cent, 
mounting to 3 per cent in 1938, on his 
TOTAL pay-roll to finance State-adminis- 
tered, Federal-approved unemployment 
compensation. 

A worker for a profit-making employer 
will contribute 1 per cent, graduating to 
3 per cent in 1949, of his weekly wages 
to the Federal Old Age Annuity fund. In 
return, upon reaching 65 after 1941, he 
may retire on a government annuity 
ranging trom $10 to $85 a month—wheth- 
er or not he is in need. 

If his employer employs eight or more 
workers he may draw from the State 
a weekly allowance ranging up to $18 a 
week, depending on his State, during 
limited periods of involuntary unem- 
ployment. 

A destitute person over 65 may draw 
assistance ranging up to $30 a month, 
depending on his State, from a fund to 
which the Federal Government contrib- 
utes half. 

Anyone excluded from the Federal Old 
Age Annuity plan who becomes indigent 
after reaching 65 may draw up to $30 a 
month from Federal-State Old Age As- 
sistance funds. 

A child under 16 with parents unable 
to support him may receive a Federal- 
State allowance up to $18 a month. 

A poverty-stricken child or mother in 
poor health may expect help 
from State maternal and child 
health services, to which the 
government contributes $3,800- 
000 a year. 

A crippled child may hope for 
aid from State programs, to 
which the Federal Government 
contributes $2,850,000 each year. 

A needy blind person may 
draw State assistance ranging 
up to $30 a month, of which the 
Federal Government contrib- 
utes half. 

Anyone needing help from a 
State or local health service will 
find his chances increased by 
annual Federal donations of 
$8,000,000 to such services. 


A disabled person who needs 
to learn a@ trade may hope for 
help from State vocational re- 
habilitation programs, to which 
the Federal Government con- 
tributes $1,938,000 annually. 

CHANGES: With his organiza- 
tion work almost completed, 
Chairman Winant felt free to 
dive into politics during the 
last few weeks of the Pres- 
idential campaign. Retiring 
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The ‘New Era’ may doom old folks’ homes ard ‘jungle’ 


from the chairmanship, he took to the 
stump to answer fellow Republicans’ 
complaint that the New Deal forceg 
workers to contribute to the old-age 
fund. 

Returning to active duty last week 
Winant could note ironically that em. 
ployers who had sowed this wind among 
their workers might have to reap a 
whirlwind. From a hundred sources 
came demands that workers’ contri- 
butions be replaced by some other tax. 
American Federation of Labor officials 
called for “a general tax on wealth.” 
Chairman William P. Connery of the 
House Labor Committee promised to 
push a bill shifting the entire burden to 
employers. 

Both Winant and President Roosevelt 
oppose that change. The contributory 
feature, they believe, appeals to work- 
ers’ self-respect. But Winant concedes 
the need for other alterations, and 
board officials are now preparing minor 
revisions to eliminate recently discovy- 
ered flaws. 

Administration officials do not now 
contemplate any major changes. Others 
do. Abraham Epstein, director of the 
American Association for Social Se- 
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Money every month till they fit 
...would your insurance provide that? 


T’S JUST A JOKE, now—the idea of your 
little lad trying to fill your shoes. 


But it makes you thoughtful .. . re- 
minds you of the very many years stretch- 
ing ahead, before he can really take a 
man’s place in the world. 

All those years he’ll have to have his 
food and shelter, his clothes and school- 
books provided for him. If you live, your 
pay-checks will provide the money needed 
every month. But where will that money 
come from if you aren’t here to earn it? 


A good many thoughtful fathers have 
decided not to gamble. . . have invested 
in a unique, modern kind of life insurance. 

Called Multiple Protection, this plan 
lets any father earning $45 a week or 
more leave his family $100 every month 
jor 20 years—a guaranteed income to 
carry on in place of his pay-checks. At 
the end of that time, when his youngsters 
are through school and self-supporting, 
the plan gives his wife a generous fund to 
take care of her as long as she lives. 

Fathers who earn less can leave $75 or 
$50 a month ... or if your budget is 


YOU CAN LEAVE 
your family a sure income of 
$100 EVERY MONTH 

if you’re earning $45 
a week or more 


To keep your family together... 
to cover the inescapable month- 
after-month expenses . . . to see 
your children through schoo]— 
$100 a month for those most im- 
portant twenty years. Then a 
fund to support your wife as long 
as she lives! Or you can arrange 
for $75 or $50 a month. . . or up 
to $1,000 a month. Find out 
how much Multiple Protection 
you can really afford! Send cou- 
pon now for full information. 


larger you can leave up to $1,000 a month. 

Behind Multiple Protection stands 
The Union Central Life, a 69-year-old 
institution with over a billion dollars of 
all approved life plans in force. 

Find out now how much more protec- 
tion you can give your family, by leaving 
money as they’d need it—month after 
month instead of in a lump sum. The 
coupon below will bring you, by mail and 
without obligation, an unusually inter- 
esting booklet that gives full facts on 
Multiple Protection. 


= 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please mail the booklet that ex- 


plains clearly howI can give my |; 
family the vital protection of | " 
money every month. on 

N-65 


Name.... 








Address........ 


City 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE /nsurance Company 


A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION...FOUNDED IN 1867 The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


Copyright 1936 by 
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curity, believes the entire program 
should be overhauled. Others demand 
major operations. Domestics and farm- 
ers are crying for inclusion in the an- 
nuity system. Economists by the hun- 
dred demand elimination of plans for 
the huge Old Age Annuity Reserve 
Fund, which will reach $47,000,000,000 
by 1940 and which must by law be in- 
vested in 3 per cent government bonds. 

The fund, set up at the. Treasury 
Department’s insistence, is designed to 
earn interest which will supplement tax 
receipts when the annuity load reaches 
a peak. But critics condemn it as both 
wasteful and dangerous. Their main 
arguments: 

1—So much money, readily accessible 
in the Treasury, may tempt wealth 
sharers in future Congresses. 2—Be- 
cause the entire amount must be in- 
vested in government bonds, the Treas- 
ury will be saddled with an inescapable 


This week 26,000,000 workers fill out annuity blanks; next month they get 26,000000 numbered 


debt of $47,000,000,000. (Present public 
debt: $33,793,000,000; present total as- 
sets of American insurance companies: 
$24,190,000,009.) 3—Since the bonds 
must pay 3 per cent interest, the sys- 
tem—often called “self-supporting’”— 
will eventually cost taxpayers $1,410,- 
000,000 a year, far more than the pres- 
ent cost of the army and navy. 
Changes rest with Congress. But in 
the laps of the nine elderly men seated 
across the plaza from the Capitol lies 
the question whether other alterations, 
far more sweeping, will be necessary. 
This week, the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld New York’s Un- 
employment Compensation law by a 4- 
to-4 vote—even though the liberal Jus- 
tice Stone was absent. Because the case 
covered many questions involved in the 
Federal law, SSB officials took heart. 
Most constitutional lawyers predict 
that the law’s State-Federal Old Age 
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Assistance provision and the seven 
minor welfare sections will be upheld. 
To the Old Age Annuity plan, they con- 
cede a smaller chance—because it lev- 
ies a special tax to finance Federal op- 
erations not specifically authorized in 
the Constitution. The Unemployment 
Compensation provision, they believe, 
stands the poorest chance of all—on 
the ground that it employs the taxing 
power not to obtain revenue but to co- 
erce the States. 


. 
RUBBER: 


Commodity in Brisk Demand 


Restored to Health, 


Fever down 
Heart action good 
easier . 

Last week, for the first time in years, 
rubber manufacturers and dealers wore 
hopeful expressions. While not yet 
glowing with health, the industry was 
making an excellent recovery and show- 
ing remarkable signs of vitality. 

Rubber has been a chronic invalid so 
long that only oldtimers in the industry 
can recall the days when it wasn’t ail- 
ing. The recurring complaint: over- 
production and acute price dizziness. 


. .. Pulse stronger... 
Respiration 


DEVELOPMENT: According to legend, 
Columbus discovered rubber when he 
landed in the New World and saw In- 
dians playing ball with a black, elastic 
substance that oozed from the trees. 
But no use was made of the gooey stuff 
until 1770, when the English chemist, 
Joseph Priestley, found it would erase 
pencil marks on paper—hence the 
name; rubber. 

James Mackintosh, a Scotsman, 
chanced upon another application—as 
a waterproofing agent for cloth—and 
soon the new material was flowing in a 
steady stream from the jungles of the 
Amazon to markets in Europe and the 
United States. 


Mackintosh’s raincoats were far 
from perfect: heat made the rubber 
sticky, and in Winter the coats grew 
stiff as a board. A young American 
named Charles Goodyear worked for 
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years to overcome this defect. In 1839, 
he achieved success by a lucky acci- 
gent: seeking to hide his experiments 
from his wife, he shoved a batch of 
gutta percha and sulphur into the stove; 
when he removed the mixture, he had 
what he wanted—rubber impervious to 
weather conditions. 


GrowTH: Goodyear’s discovery of 
vulcanization soon made rubber a major 
industry. It also started a rubber boom 
jn South America. From all over the 
world, adventurers converged on the 
Amazon Valley, eager for a share of 
the “jungle gold.” New towns sprouted 
in the wilderness, millionaires were 
created overnight. 


Seeking to preserve her new pros- 
perity, Brazil prohibited the export of 
rubber tree seeds or cuttings. But one 
June day, 1876, a young English bota- 
nist named Henry Wickham slipped past 
the customs authorities with a shipload 
of 70,000 seeds bound for the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, outside Lon- 
don. There 2,397 seedlings sprouted un- 
der glass and were sent for cultivation 
to Ceylon and.Singapore. Rubber grow- 
ing in the East had begun. 


British planters went in for the new 
crop slowly at first. But after prices 
soared to $1.50 a pound in 1905, $3.06 
in 1910, rubber trees sprang up all over 
the Malay States—and the scientifically 
cultivated, well laid-out plantations 
eclipsed the Amazon’s wild-rubber out- 
put. Today British Malaya, Dutch East 
Indies, Ceylon, and French Indo-China 
account for virtually the entire world 
supply; only 2.5 per cent comes from rub- 
ber’s original home in South America. 


TRouBLE: The sudden skyrocketing 
of production infected rubber with the 
virus that later laid the industry on its 
back. Things ran smoothly enough dur- 
ing the war, while the automobile in- 
dustry was growing up. But with the 
1920 business depression, motorists 
tried to get every last mile out of their 
tires. Demand fell off and rubber 
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dropped to 11% cents in 1921. Planta- 
tion owners faced a crisis. 

Hearing their cries for help, the Brit- 
ish Government asked Sir James Stev- 
enson, maker of Johnnie Walker whis- 
ky, to draw up a crop-restriction plan. 
To this day his scheme remains the 
classic example of how not to regulate 
a commodity. It limited exports from 
British plantations—and left Dutch 
growers free to produce all the rubber 
they pleased. As a result, the British 
share in world output dropped from 75 
per cent in 1922, when the Stevenson 
plan went into effect to 50 per cent 
when it was terminated six years later. 

Meanwhile, prices gyrated as wildly 
as ever—$1.24 a pound in 1925, 2% 
cents in 1932. Rubber men gloomily re- 
called the comment of Col. Samuel P. 
Colt, onetime president of the United 
States Rubber Co.: “We’re not dealing 
in a commodity. We’re dealing in dyna- 
mite.” Without expecting too much, 
they decided to give the patient another 
dose of medicine. 

The second restriction plan, inaugu- 
rated in June, 1934, differs from the 
Stevenson fiasco in one important par- 
ticular: producers of 97 per cent of 
world output have signed it. 

Although they still have their fingers 
crossed, rubber men feel that the pres- 
ent scheme, scheduled to continue 
through 1938, really works. Prices have 
risen steadily to a current level around 
18 cents a pound. When the plan went 
into effect, world surplus stocks totaled 
729,000 tons—against a normal inven- 
tory of 450,000. Today reliable esti- 
mates place the carry-over at 525,000 
tons—little more than five months’ sup- 
ply. 

CONSUMPTION: With the United States 
taking more than half of world output, 
domestic consumption in 1935 reached 
a new high—497,150 tons. According 
the the Rubber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, the increase has continued. Last 
week it reported consumption in the 
first ten months of 1936 totaled 473,593 


























































Vulcanizing made possible these rubber novelties 
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| You’re missing something pretty grand if you 
/haven’t tried pipe tobacco packaged com- 
| pletely in shining Aluminum Foil. 

It’s the last word. The package is light for 
your pocket. Aluminum does that. But still 
more important: it protects the flavor and 
moisture content of the tobacco like nobody’s 
business. 

The pipe tobacco fellows have taken a leaf 
from the tea men and the candy men, and all 
the other food packers who use pure Aluminum 
Foil to protect purity and taste, flavor and 
freshness, as no other wrap can. 

Always look for the package that shines 
with Aluminum Foil. 

Of course we mean Alcoa Aluminum Foil, 
used by large packers, in all fields, because 
it is the best protection science can devise. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gather ’round, smokers. . . 


FRIENDLY TO FOOD 
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tons—-16 per cent more than in the 
same period a year ago. 

A variety of new uses accounts for 
the rise. Automobile manufacturers to- 
day take more rubber than ever before 
—not merely for tires, but for such 
items as brake linings, fan belts, pedal 
pads, running-board covers. In Chevro- 
let alone, more than 500 parts are made 
of rubber. 

Likewise, the versatile material is 
performing new functions on the farm. 
Pneumatic tires are becoming standard 
equipment on tractors as a means of 
increasing pulling power and taking 
some of the bumps out of plowing and 
harrowing. Ultramodern cow stalls 
have rubber paving. 

In industry, rubber’s ability to absorb 
vibration makes it ideal for cushioning 
the weight of heavy machinery. Rail- 
roads, too, have found uses for rubber, 
such as insulation on car trucks to 
deaden noise. Even milk-wagon horses 
nowadays are shod with rubber, so their 
clackety-clack over city pavements 
won’t waken light sleepers. 


Companies: The sick list end of the 
business was manufacturing, centered 
largely in the United States. Cutthroat 
competition and periodic price wars ate 
into profits, while the sharp drop in 
crude quotations caused staggering in- 
ventory losses. 

One after another, a score of com- 
panies went under: Hood and Miller 
swallowed by Goodrich in 1929 and 
1930; Fisk bankrupt in 1931, succeeded 
by a new firm two years later; Kelly- 
Springfield in receivership in 1934, 
taken over by Goodyear last year. 

The number of rubber manufacturers 
in the country shrank from 516 in 1927 
to 351 at the time of the last census in 
1933. Of these, the Big Four—Good- 
year, U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, and Fire- 
stone—do more than two-thirds of the 
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Furs: Good silver fox skins don’t come by accident. At the National Exhibition of 


business, with a group of smaller com- 
panies—General, Fisk, Lee, Seiberling, 
Hewitt, and a few others—handling 
most of the remainder. 

During the past six months the fever- 
racked rubber companies have showed 
many definite signs of convalescence. 

In recent months, tire prices have 
held at the best levels in years, with an 
increase of 10% per cent last May, of 
5 per cent Nov. 1, and another rise ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Other rubber products have shared 
in the improvement. Last-week Dun & 
Bradstreet reported that most manu- 
facturers, in response to increased de- 
mand, raised third quarter output 20 
to 30 per cent above the same period of 
1935: “la rubber-boot, slicker, and rain- 
coat factories, operations were at a 
five-year peak .. . Rubber-heel manu- 
facturers had one of the best years in 
the past decade.” 


The increased volume should stimu- 
late earnings. According to Standard 
Statistics Co., “the four leading com- 
panies as a whole this year will proba- 
bly report profits after all charges only 
moderately smaller than the $34,000,000 
earned in 1929.” 


* 
GAR WOOD: Highway Machinery 
Keeps Speed Champion Busy 


Nov. 26, 1836, John Loudon McAdam, 
inventor of the macadamized road, died 
in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. If McAdam 
could return to earth on the centennial! 
of his death he’d see automobiles hum- 
ming over many roads that embody the 
broken-stone principal he laid down in 
stage-coach days. 

But the inventor would note a tre- 
mendous difference between road-build- 
ing methods then and now. Perhaps 
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Live Foxes held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, last fortnight, breeders put up 
their prize specimens for the trade’s criticism of color, size, shape, pedigree, and health. 
What judges and dealers consider the finest points will be brought out in future genera- 


tions of foxes by crossbreeding. 
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he’d get his biggest kick out of a trip 
through a _ road-building machinery 
plant, like the one opened last week by 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. Located in 
the Highland Park section of Detroit, 
the new structural-steel and brick plant 
will turn out machines for building aj) 
types of roads. Some of its products 
would astonish the ghost of John Loy. 
don McAdam: 

BULLDOZERS: Scoops mounted on big 
chassis; with them one man can build 
several miles of road a day. 

ROAD BUILDERS: Machines to mix, 
pour, and trowel cement. 

Rip ROOTERS: Monsters with 6-foot 
steel claws capable of uprooting trees 
and yanking out stumps as easily as 4 
dentist pulls a tooth. 

Sixty feet wide and 180 feet long, the 
new Gar Wood plant will create 209 
jobs. Assembly-line methods will be 
used—probably the first time for road- 
building machinery. Entering at one 
end of the building, raw materials wil] 
be conveyed through the stages of man- 
ufacture by a 5-ton crane. Average 
weight of completed machines: 6 tons, 

In charge of operations will be Clin- 
ton W. Wood, alert, trailer-minded 
youngest brother of Gar Wood, presi- 
dent of Gar Wood Industries. 


CAREER: Behind the construction of 
the new plant lie the shrewdness and 
business ability of one man. Born Dec. 
4, 1880, in Mapleton, Iowa, Garfield 
Arthur Wood was the son of a lake 
captain. Early years in the river cities 
of Osakis, Duluth, and St. Paul, Minn., 
inspired his interest in the speedboat 
racing for which he is best known. 


But young Wood tinkered with other 
things besides boats. Working in a 
Duluth coalyard, he noted that the 
trucks used hand winches to dump their 
loads. Wood devoted his evenings to 
inventing a hydraulic hoist. This was 
the first truck hoist to be operated by 
the power of the truck, and the youthful 
inventor soon found his invention a 
gold mine. 

By 1914 Wood was so successful that 
he moved to Detroit to be near the big 
truck manufacturers. Before the out- 
break of war he moved again—to his 
present Riopelle River plant in the 
city’s mid-town industrial section. 


Having added steel dump bodies for 
trucks to his output, Wood incorpo- 
rated in 1922 under the name of Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co. For years 
he concentrated on the two products 
and became the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of truck equipment. 

Then in 1932 the company branched 
out into the manufacture of oil burners. 
Two years later it added a whole flock 
of things—various types of automobile 
truck winches, cranes, derricks, and air- 
conditioning units; 1934 saw the addi- 
tion of road-building machinery. 


Last year Wood began to manufac- 
ture lightweight motor buses of rear- 
engine construction. Designed to per- 
mit installation of any well-known 
smaller horsepower motor, models for 
suburban service hold 24 passengers; 
the inter-city type accommodates 20. 
All are of “airplane type construction” 
—a welded one-piece frame with a thin 
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metal skin. So far the company has 
sold twelve. 

Today Gar Wood Industries, Inc.—so 
named in 1933—employs 800 men in its 
Detroit factories. In addition the com- 
pany has manufacturing plants in Min- 

neapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., San 
francisco, Calif., and Windsor, Ont.; 
factory branches operate in a dozen 


cities. 
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Garfield Arthur Wood 


Selling most of its products through 
distributors in nearly every big Ameri- 
can city, Gar Wood Industries also em- 
ploys agents in England, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, South 
America, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, 
and Hawaii. Biggest customers: city, 
State, Federal, and foreign govern- 
ments. 

Last year the company’s net income 
jumped to $684,306 from the 1934 fig- 
ure of $48,668. 


Hossies: From his business activi- 
ties Wood has made plenty of money to 
fnance his hydroplanes, including Miss 
America X, in which the “Gray Fox” 
drove to the present world’s record of 
124.86 miles per hour at Algonac, Mich., 
in 1932. According to his own estimate, 
he has spent more than $1,000,000 on 
his favorite hobby. 

Speedboat racing has kept Wood in 
the public eye, but he also goes in for 
hunting, fishing, flying, photography, 
and inventing—his big home at Gray- 


haven on the Detroit River is full of 


uncompleted gadgets that he works on 
M spare moments. 

At his Winter place in Miami, Fla., 
Wood indulges his latest hobby—as- 
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tronomy. Here, too, his inventiveness 
has cropped out: the telescope in his 
private observatory has a hydraulic 
hoist to raise the seat to the correct 
level. 

Since 1916 Wood has manufactured 
speedboats commercially. At Marys- 
ville, Mich., Gar Wood, Inc. makes a 
line of boats ranging from 16-foot run- 
abouts to 35- or 40-foot cabin cruisers. 
Gar Wood, Inc., however, is an entirely 
separate company from Gar Wood In- 
dustries. Boat sales are small but 
steady. 


MEMORIALS: Rising Sales Put 


New Life in Tombstone Business 


The current wave of recovery’ has ex- 
tended to tombstones. That was last 
week’s news from the Memorial Crafts- 
men of America, gathered in Chicago’s 
Hotel Stevens for their annual conven- 
tion. A survey of the industry showed 
sales in the first nine months this year 
14 per cent above the same nine months 
of 1935—but still 24 per cent below 
normal. 

Prof. William H. Varnum, head of the 
art-education department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, reminded dele- 
fates that one way to boost business is 
to pay more attention to design, origi- 
nality, and beauty. He declared that in 
his opinion the increase in automobile 
sales was due as much to this factor 
as to mechanical improvements. 

In order to stimulate artists to de- 
velop new memorial designs, the Barre 
Granite Association—embracing the 
leading quarries around Barre, Vt., 
world’s largest granite center—spon- 
sored a design contest. Almost 1,000 
quarriers, craftsmen, and manufactur- 
ers at the meeting voted first prize of 
$100 to Jack B. Stumann of Houston, 
Texas, for a monolith of marked grace 
and simplicity. The memorial makers 
agreed that the traditional doves, lilies, 
and angels favored for cemeteries a 
generation ago, are today as outmoded 
as bustles. 


s 
SEC: Traders 


See Handwriting on the Wall 


Exchange Floor 


By 10 o'clock every morning except 
Sundays and holidays, several hundred 
men are clustered about the trading 
posts on the main floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, waiting for the 
gong. 

Last Thursday morning members 
were quieter and gloomier than usual. 
Outside, men carried newspapers with 
headlines announcing record earnings, 
extra dividends, bright prospects. But 
within the Exchange that day, trad- 
ing in securities fell off, closing 
480,000. shares behind the previous 
session. A seat on the Exchange was 
sold for $107,000 as against $115,000 
the previous Friday and $135,000 two 
weeks before. 

Reason: in Washington on Wednes- 
day afternoon representatives of the 
Exchange emerged from a conference 








A PARKER TRADING GAME 


WORLD WIDE 
GAME CRAZE 


The improved White Box Set with remov- 
able Bank (compartment tray), double sup- 
ply special “‘Slip” Money and gold stamped 
Grand Hotels is the favorite medium priced 
set. 3 to 10 players. Price $3.50. Monopoly 
from $2 upwards. Beautiful New $10 and 
$25 Sets. Rules include Two Forms of 
““Short’’ Monopoly for a quick game. 


MONOPOLY is by the makers of 
PING-PONG (still going strong), 
CAMELOT (famous board game for 
Men and Boys), MAKE A MILLION 
(card game, delights all Monopoly play- 
ers), PURVIS’ “G” MEN (board game) 
FINANCE (another Parker Trading game) etc. 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


PARKER BROTHERS 


Only 





pate hop 
medicated 
with throat-soothing 
ingredients of Vicks 
VapoRub... 





Spend Christmas 
in Europe 


lor Fares 
\Y77] 
S.S. Washington 


S.S. Manhattan 


Lou 


fyverican on the 


You still have ample time 
to plan a holiday trip to 
Great Britain or the Con- 
tinent. And you can make 
the voyage surrounded by 
the finest American com- 
forts and conveniences on 
the Washington or Manhattan, largest,fastest and 
finest American liners. Fares are low,too. Cabin 
Class on the Washington and Manhattan $172. 
Tourist $116. Third $84.50. And on the pop- 
ular President Harding and President Roosevelt, 
Cabin Class is $129, Third $82. 
A Sailing Every Week to 
Ireland, England, France and Germany 


Also “American One Class’’ ships fortnightly to Cobh 
and epor. American Merchant Lines offer a sailing 
every Friday to London. $100 one way, $185 round trip. 
Tell your travel agent you want to SAIL AMERICAN. 


No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 





United States Lines 














BRIGHT LIGHT 


alone is not enough. . 


but: 
BRIGHT LIGHT 


properly 
controlled 
is ideal! 


Model 2242 
Price $13.50 


The old conception of a supplementary 
lamp was a light bulb supported by a stand 
and covered by a shade. But FARIES 
GUARDSMAN LAMP has changed this! It 
's designed to properly control illumination 
by flooding the working area with a strong, 
evenly distributed light... free from glare 
.. free from shadow...a boom to tired, 
overworked eyes. How is this accomplished? 
By our exclusive design of both reflector and 
luminaire, whereby the light is first concen- 
trated within the shade, then properly re- 
distributed to the desk or table top. 

See the GUARDSMAN today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, please write us. 


FARIES 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and S. Robert Schwartz, Div. NW 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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with James Macauley Landis, Chair- 
man of SEC, convinced that the com- 
mission would insist on three definite 
changes in stock-exchange procedure: 
(1) commission houses to put up 100 
per cent margin when trading for their 
own accounts; (2) brokers and dealers 
to put up 55 per cent margin on day- 
light as well as overnight trading; (3) 
restrictions on the activities of special- 
ists. 

CHESSBOARD: There are two chief 
types of Exchange members. Like 
chessmen they cannot all make the 
same moves: brokers, who can only 
buy and sell for others, cannot trade 
for themselves and make no profit but 
their commission; dealers, who act as 
their own agents, profit from their own 
trading and from their ability to take 
advantage of prices fluctuating right 
under their noses. Their trading ac- 
counts for 20 per cent of all trans- 
actions. 

Among dealers, one of the most im- 
portant types is the floor trader, a pro- 
fessional speculator who makes his 
gain by getting about the floor from 
post to post with the rapidity of a 
dragonfly, buying here and selling 
there for small quick profits. 

Wall Street men have felt that the 
floor trader performed a valuable serv- 
ice by keeping the market so active 
that there was always a chance for 
commission brokers to execute their 
customers’ orders. He was also, they 
say, an effective brake on both rising 
and falling prices, because what he 
bought he immediately sold, even be- 
fore he had to pay for it. 

The SEC appears to regard this serv- 
ice to the investing public as specu- 
lation rather than investment. Chair- 
man Landis expressed himself on the 
subject in his report to Congress last 
June. Now, to the surprise of the Ex- 
change, whose members believed that 
the matter could be smoothed over, he 
has insisted on action. 

Undoubtedly the Exchange will sug- 
gest modifications of SEC’s idea, but 
the action of the market and the gen- 
eral feeling among members indicate 
that the era of unrestricted floor trad- 
ing is over. 


DIVIDENDS: Flood Still Rises 
As Firms Hand Out Surplus Cash 


The postelection “prosperity” boom- 
let continued iast week. A score of 
big firms announced extra dividends, 
wage increases, and bonuses to em- 
ployes. Others, slated to pay dividends 
in January, advanced their payments 
to December so that they could be de- 
ducted from 1936 income-tax reports. 


Climbing aboard the band wagon, 
Wall Street houses voted employe 
bonuses amounting to $15,000,000. The 
New York Stock Exchange announced 
that listed companies may inform the 
Exchange of dividend amounts three 
days prior to the record date, instead 
of the former ten days. This will give 
companies an extra week to distribute 
surplus cash before the end of the 
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year, thereby escaping taxes provided 
in the Revenue Act of 1936. 

Among those declaring extra diyi- 
dends last week: 
American Smelting & Refining 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chesebrough Mfg. 
Clark Equipment 
Coca-Cola 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commercial Investment Trust 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
General Electric . 
General Foods Ad 
International Business Machines 


5% stock dividend 
Liggett & Myers 2. 
Loew’s Inc. 1.00 
P. Lorillard & Co. 4 
National Cash Register 
Phillips Packing 
Swift & Co. 
Texas Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® The number of turkeys raised in 
1936 was estimated to be at least one- 
third larger than in 1935. Result, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, wholesale prices 5 cents a pound 
less than a yeartago. 


® Electrically wired homes in the 
United States increased from 21,074,000 
on July 31, 1935, to 21,591,000 on the 
same date this year. Electrical-appli- 
ance sales increased in some cases 
nearly 100 per cent; refrigerators, 28 
per cent; electric ranges, 47.2 per cent. 


© Newspaper advertising, according to 
Printers’ Ink, showed an increase from 
September to October of 4.3 per cent. 
Over October, 1935, the increase was 
16.3 per cent. 


® The New York Curb Exchange, fear- 
ing demoralization through unabsorbed 
selling orders on the capital stock of 
Dictograph Products, Inc., suspended 
the stock from trading. This action fol- 
lowed an attempt by SEC to halt al- 
leged manipulation of the stock. The 
company—manufacturers of hearing 
aids for the deaf and interoffice tele- 
phone communication systems—got a 
show-cause order against SEC claiming 
government persecution; but on hearing 
both sides, Federal Judge Julian Mack 
denied the company’s motion and left 
the way open for SEC investigation. 


® For the first time since passage of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, a private 
corporation took advantage of the pro- 
visions of the act’s antidiscrimination 
section. National Union Radio Corp. 
demanded $15,000,000 in criminal penal- 
ties and punitive damages from Radio 
Corp. of America, charging the sale of 
metal tubes at unreasonably low prices. 
National claimed R.C.A.’s policy forced 
an average wholesale selling price of 
52% cents, that average manufacturing 
cost was 75 cents. 


® Railroad loadings for the week ended 
Nov. 14 totaled 784,672 cars, an increase 
of 25,334 over the preceding week. 
Same week last year: 629,728 cars. 


* Columbia Pictures Corp. reported to 
SEC that it paid Frank Capra, direc- 
tor, $208,000 and Ronald Colman, ac- 
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THE PIANO COMES BACK 
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Sales have doubled since 1933; unfilled orders last month reached their 
highest point in a decade. To make keyboards for a year’s output, tusks 
of 500 elephants are fed into cutting machines and sawed into lengths. 
The keyboard is next sliced into sections and divided into separate notes. 
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After the notes have been cut out, girls fit polished ebony sharps into the keyboard. Meanwhile other workers have 
constructed the frame and drilled it for the fitting of wires. About 60,000 miles of wire went into last year’s pianos. 





) ™ NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM HARRIS & EWING 
As a finishing touch varnish is sprayed on the frame. After the frame and keyboard have been 
fitted together, the tuner goes to work. Tuning new pianos in 1935 required 24000 working hours. 
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tor, $162,500 for the fiscal year ended 
last June 27. 


® Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, economist 
of Princeton University, speaking at 
the American Finance Conference in 
Chicago, predicted that commodity 
prices in the United States within the 
next few years would be double those 
of 1926 and that the cost of living would 
be 109 per cent higher than it is today. 


® Domestic production of crude petro- 
leum in 1936 will be the greatest ever. 
Oilmen expect it to exceed 1,100,000,- 
000 barrels, more than 90,000,000 above 
1929 production. 


® October cigarette production: 13,203,- 
851,027—4 per cent more than the same 
month a year ago but 8 per cent under 
September, 1936. 


® Maturing bonds of 123 corporations 
will give investors $43,962,740 to re- 
invest in December according to Stand- 
ard Statistics, Inc. 


® Wool prices, which have soared late- 
ly because of strong consumer demand, 
are likely to remain high throughout 
1937; the domestic supply is the small- 
est in years. 


® Pig lead, continuing earlier advances, 
jumped $2 per ton to $101 (East St. 
Louis.) Total increase during the recent 
rise: $12 per ton. 


® The Sugar Institute, Inc., organized 
in 1927 to protect refiners from trade 
abuses, was sued in 1930 by the govern- 
ment for violation of the antitrust laws. 
Three years later the United States 
Circuit Court enjoined the institute 
from continuing activities. Last year 
the Supreme Court supported the lower 
court on all but one of 45 points; since 
then the institute has been acting with 
a skeleton staff compiling statistical in- 
formation only. Last week members 
voted to disband and cease all activities. 


® Reports from Detroit indicate that 
motor-truck production in 1936 will ex- 


ceed that of any year in the industry’s 
history. Estimated output: 850,000 
units; 1929 production, 826,817 units. 


® Controller of the Currency announced 
that during the year ended June 30, 
1936, active banks in operation in the 
United States increased their total de- 
posits $6,753,692,000, or 13 per cent. 


® United Air Lines ordered from Pratt 
& Whitney 68 fourteen-cylinder Wasp 
motors, largest order ever placed for 
engines of more than 1,000 horsepower. 


® Bureau of the Census reported 10,- 
766,378 bales of cotton from the year’s 
crop ginned prior to November 14 as 
against 8,436,538 bales ginned in the 
same period of 1935. 


® Herman Oliphant, General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department, announced 
that firms suffering losses from valid 
futures market operations designed to 
protect current transactions might de- 
duct such losses from their income 
taxes as legitimate business expense. 
This constitutes official recognition of 
hedging as a valid form of insurance. 
But the Treasury regards as specula- 
tion all futures contracts which are not 
hedges against spot transactions. 
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FLINT PLAN: 
Scheme Works in Michigan City 


Safety Playyard 


Most cities try to save their child life 
by wearily nailing up such signs as 
“Children should be seen and not hurt,” 
in the hope that motorists will learn 
their responsibilities. Flint, Mich., has 
found a better way: the world’s second 
city in automobile production puts cars 
on the streets, but it keeps children off. 

Flint families average about a car 
apiece. The city averages a death a 
year by auto for every 2,000 of the 


ee 


160,000 population. Yet in 1935, no 
one child’s name appeared on the cagy. 
alty list. 

Last week Richard E. Roberts, city 
editor of The Flint Journal, sent out , 
triumphant little booklet telling of pi, 
city’s record achieved through “Th, 
Flint Plan of Recreation.” 

Basic principles are to keep the chij. 
dren safely occupied, to use facilities 
already at hand, and to offer all services 
free. The plan began with a program 
for the Summer, when school children 
are free all day. Utilizing school Play. 
grounds and city parks as centers fo, 
sports, civic groups assisted by the 
WPA and The Flint Journal, arrange 
outdoor theatricals, bicycle races, pag. 
eants, and athletic meets. In addition 
the organizers urged parents to create 
backyard playgrounds for those who 
wanted to play at home. Families liy. 
ing in congested areas banded together 
to open cooperative playgrounds jp 
near-by vacant lots. Local industria 
plants donated iron pipe, rope, lumber, 
and other salvage materials to equip 
these playgrounds. 

Groups of women, mostly mothers, 
visited nearly every home in the city. 
explaining the purpose of the plan. 
Whenever they found children playing 
in the street they contacted the parents 
and persuaded them either to send the 
boys and girls to a playground or set 
up one in their own backyard. 

A Winter program presented greater 
difficulties because the outdoor areas 
could not be used. Charles Stewart 
Mott, a General Motors vice president, 
pointed out that school buildings stood 
empty more than half the day and sug- 
gested turning them into neighborhood 
community centers. The school board 
objected: it would mean additional ex- 
pense to keep the buildings open, 
heated, and supplied with janitors. Mott 
offered to pay the expenses if the board 
would lend the school buildings and his 
money could be spent on expert suner- 
vision and instruction. To date, the tall, 


ACME, HARRIS & EWING 


PATENTS: Monday the nation’s capital played host to more than than 1,000 scientists and industrialists gathered to celebrate 100 yeas 
of the American patent system. Patent No. 1, granted in 1836, was for a locomotive cogwheel; since then, more than 2,000,000 have 
been issued. This week’s ceremonies ended with a dinner of patented foods—including a cocktail patented in 1909 and supposed 
grow hair on bald heads. Above—the Burt 1829 typewriter, Edison’s dynamo-electric machine, a magnetic telegraph, a potato digger, 


a machine for applying washers to tacks. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Charles S. Mott saved ihe Winter program 


athletic automobile executive, whose 
grandchildren are the age of those he 
benefits, has contributed almost $30,000. 
Tre schools are open every evening 
from 6:30 to 9:30 Monday through Fri- 
day, and children may come back to 
school for athletics, dancing, dramatics, 
music, art, club meetings, workshop 
activities, and handicrafts. Last Winter 
community centers were established in 
five schools. This year in fifteen. 
Though Mott is the principal financial 
backer, the idea originated with Frank 
J. Manley, school supervisor of physical 
education. Since 1927 he has plugged 
away to put the plan into citywide prac- 
tice. Two years of successful operation 
make Manley feel that his idea has 
been vindicated. A tremendous increase 
in playground attendance, no children 
killed in traffic accidents, and a 60 per 
cent drop in juvenile delinquency have 
aroused the interest of other cities. 
The popularity of the program was 
indicated last week, when 32 mothers 
and daughters reported for a _ boys’ 
workshop class. Instructors were equal 
tothe situation: they formed a Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ Class in Workshop In- 
struction. The women plunged into 
making handkerchief boxes, tie racks, 
and other gadgets for Christmas gifts. 


& 
SPRINGFIELD: . Ohio City Gets 


Second Chance to Save Schools 


Last election day citizens of Spring- 
field, Ohio, defeated a proposed 3-mill 
levy to fill the empty school-board 
treasury. Three days later the board 
closed its 26 buildings and gave an in- 
determinate holiday to 381 teachers and 
12300 students. 

Last week, after facing nationwide 
Wfavorable publicity, Springfield de- 
cided it wanted another chance to vote 
™ the levy. Date set: Dec. 10. 

Cheered by this, the board reopened 
the schools and planned a refunding 
and borrowing program. Teachers, still 
short their pay for October, agreed to 
accept notes in lieu of cash. 
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SCIENCE 


NATIONAL ACADEMY: 
And Brain Honored at Meeting 





Genius 


When the United States is at war, the 
National Academy of Sciences becomes 
an integral part of the fighting force. 
Its members search for more terrible 
gases and explosives, and seek cures 
for diseases that strike soldiers living 
in filthy trenches. 

Since there was no war last week to 
claim their attention, about 200 mem- 
bers of the nation’s most exclusive 
scientific body met quietly in Chicago 
for the annual session. They heard re- 
ports of many new fragments of' scien- 
tific knowledge: 


Brain: When accident victims with 
smashed heads are rushed to hospitals, 
one of the first things doctors do is to 
take temperatures. If readings are in- 
ordinately high—108 degrees Fahren- 
heit—or very low-—-90—it is usually 
safe to assume the heat center of the 
brain has been wrecked. 

If this diagnosis is confirmed by evi- 
dence of injury on the back where the 
neck merges with the skull, doctors 
generally give up hope. They know 
that heat packs to raise temperatures or 
ice packs to lower them will have only 
temporary effect. Without the function- 
ing of the delicate thermostatic mech- 
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anism, the body will either cook or chill | 


itself to death in a short time. 
To get a better picture of the work- 


ings of this brain center, the hypothal- | 
amus, Dr. S. W. Ranson of Northwest- | 
ern University instituted a series of | 
experiments with monkeys. By deliber- | 


ate injury, he discovered that the front 
part of the hypothalamus, which is lo- 
cated at the base of the brain where a 
nub of nerve tissue feeds in, prevents 
body temperatures from rising too high. 
The rear portion keeps them from drop- 
ping too low. The two parts working 
against each other manage to keep the 
temperature of a healthy body at an 
even 98.6. 


PNEUMONIA: Under the microscope a 
phagocyte (white blooG cell) looks like 
some elemental form of deep-sea life. 
The shapeless and mobile cell can be 
seen stretching out one side like the 
neck of a balloon, while the rest slith- 
ers along behind. With gentle but per- 
sistent motion, phagocytes constantly 
patrol the channels of the blood, squeez- 
ing their way among the red cells. 

When a phagocyte meets a bacter- 
ium, it goes to work with smooth and 
deliberate efficiency. It curls around the 
invader and digests it. If the onslaught 
of bacteria is heavy, and the white cells 
are hard pressed, the number of phago- 
cytes in the blood increases enormously. 

Medical men have supposed that the 
usual fighting technique of the pha- 
gocytes wins their battles with the 
champion of the microbe hordes—the 
pneumococcus. -But until last week the 
origin of the emergency reserves was a 
matter of speculation. 

After looking into the question, Dr. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 

SurRGExyY: Four years ago an absent- 

minded surgeon lost a pair of clippers while 

operating on Mrs. A. R. Banks of Catoosa, 

kla. Last week two osteopaths removed 
the 6% inch instrument. 





O. H. Robertson, University of Chicago 
Professor of Medicine, found fixed tis- 
sue cells in the lungs the chief source 
of pneumonia-fighting phagocytes. When 
tze Gsease strikes, these cells start 
manufacturing extra large, extra potent 
phagocytes. They digest the invaders 
with far greater rapidity than the or- 
dinary disease fighters normally pre- 
sent in the body. When they complete 
their job, these Prussian Guards of the 
phagocytes disappear and are replaced 
by their smaller, weaker brothers. 


DtABETES: In 1922 Drs. Frederick 
Grant Banting and Charles H. Best, 
University of Toronto researchers, 
made medical history with their dis- 
covery of insulin. This hormone, se- 
creted by the Islands of Langerhans in 
the pancreas, forces the body to burn 
sugar, thus preventing a fatal increase 
in the blood’s sugar content. But in- 
sulin left many problems associated 
with diabetes unsolved. 


It was noted, for example, that ani- 
mals with their pancreases removed 
died in three to four weeks no matter 
how frequently they were dosed with 
insulin. Autopsies revealed globules of 
fatty tissue clinging to their livers. Was 
there, then, yet another pancreatic hor- 
mone that governed the body’s burning 
of fats? Last week Dr. Lester R. 
Dragstedt, University of Chicago Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, gave an affirmative 
answer. 


To arrive at this conclusion, he ex- 
cised pancreases from experimental ani- 
mals. Then, suspecting that gastric 
juice—also secreted by the pancreas— 
might be the missing factor, he dosed 
the subjects with that. They died more 
rapidly than those which got no treat- 
ment. Then he fed others ground-up 
beef pancreas, plus insulin injections. 
They continued to live normal, healthy 
lives. When he put them to death to 
examine their livers for the fatty tissue, 
he found none present. Obviously some- 
thing in the pancreas was supplying the 
fat-utilization hormone. 

Thereupon, using alcohol as a sol- 
vent, he succeeded in extracting the po- 
tent substance from ground-up pan- 
creases. At present the hormone which 
he named lipocaic—exists only in im- 
pure form. When it is finally available 
in pure form, diabetics, by supplement- 
ing daily injections with a swallowed 


pill, should be able to escape the strict 
diet requirements now placed upon 
them. 


StomacH: For years physicians have 
been troubled with a phenomenon al- 
most as puzzling as that of the snake 
which swallows its tail until it finally 
disappears. Why, doctors have asked 
themselves, don’t stomach and intes- 
tines digest themselves? Certainly they 
are no tougher than pieces of gristle 
which they handle readily; and they 
have no difficulty digesting the stomach 
of another animal—tripe. Moreover, it 
has been clinically proved that diges- 
tive juices can dissolve collagen, com- 
ponent of intestinal tissue. 


Dr. George L. Clark, University of 
Illinois researcher, staking out this field 
of investigation for himself, tried once 
and for all to find why man’s energetic 
digestive system didn’t reduce his stom- 
ach to a gaseous fluff of ectoplasm. 


Last week he announced the result. 
Sheep intestines, he found, produce a 
partially oxidized hydrocarbon, a cous- 
in of lubricating oil, which acts as a 
protective coating. He predicted that 
& similar oil protected man’s stomach 
and intestines. 


Genius: Although he shies away from 
astrology with fine scientific disdain, 
Dr. William F. Petersen, University of 
Illinois pathologist, wanted to find what 
influence, if any, date of conception had 
on worldly success. Plowing through 
Who’s Who, the German Wer Ist’s, 
American Men of Science, insane-asy- 
lum rosters, and other records of suc- 
cess and failure, he examined 25,000 
names. 


Children conceived in the first half of 
the year, he decided, were more apt to 
be either geniuses or criminally insane 
than those born in the latter half. For 
parents wishing to produce a genius he 
found April the best month, September 
the worst. 


His explanation: “With the turbulent 
meteorological alterations of the first 
half of the year, the maternal organism 
is more unstable... 


“Such lessened stability may lead to 
mental superiority or genius. But in- 
herent is the possibility that this in- 
stability may lead through genius to 
inadequacy (insanity) ...” 

Twenty-six Presidents were conceived 
in the first half of the year and only 
nine in the latter half. 


CoBALT: Investigating food-element 
deficiencies that result in grave physio- 
logical upsets, Drs. Katsuji Kato of the 
University of Chicago and Ross “A. 
Gortner of the University of Minnesota 
discovered the rare mineral cobalt to be 
a dietary necessity. Dr. Gortner re- 
perted how New Zealand cattle pas- 
tured in belly-high clover became mys- 
te:riously anemic. Analysis of soil and 
clover showed them lacking cobalt. 
When this missing factor was supplied, 
the cattle regained their health. Cobalt, 
the researchers found, was a necessary 
red-blood-cell constituent. Quantities 
needed, however, were small enough to 
be undetectable by usual analytical 
methods. 
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CARTOON: Oddities 
For Pepping Up Newspaper Page 


Religious 


Aware that most newspaper readers 
skip Saturday’s church page, the Na. 
tional Conference of Jews and Chris. 
tians, which runs a religious news 
service, is pushing plans to brighten up 
the weekly page. Its series of “Re. 
ligious Remarkables,” patterned after 
Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” cartoons, 
will illustrate interesting and little. 
known facts connected with religion. 
Examples: 


“Black is not the only color used for 
mourning; Chinese use white; Turks, 
violet; and Ethiopians, brown.” 


“White men could not read the first 
Bible printed in America; it was printed 
in the Indian language at Cambridge 
in 1661.” 


The idea came to Louis Minsky of the 
conference’s news service from E. War- 
ren Phillips, 22-year-old Philadelphia 
department-store window decorator. 
Minsky arranged with Flora ‘Sheffield, 
former theatrical artist for Hearst pa- 
pers, to illustrate the oddities. Phillips, 
a member of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, digs in the Philadelphia Library 
for his material. His chief trouble is 
getting items that Ripley or John Hix 
(“Strange As It Seems”) haven't used. 

Last week no newspaper had yet 
signed for the cartoons—available at 
$1.50 a week and up, depending on the 
paper’s circulation—but one of the 
series had appeared in print. Minsky 
had sent a drawing to W. N. Burkhardt, 
a member of the advisory board and 
editor of The San Francisco News, for 
his reaction. By mistake the cartoon 
was sent to the church editor, who, not 
seeing the letter from Minsky, assumed 
it was for his page and ran it. 

A few days later Burkhardt sent not 
his own but his readers’ reaction to 
Minsky: letters had streamed in, mostly 
from Presbyterians and Baptists, prais- 
ing the cartoon and hoping it would be 
made a regular feature. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
LAWRENCE: Review of His Book 
Scores News Beat by 14 Years 





When a fabulous and famous Briton 
died of injuries received in a motor- 
cycle accident last year, he left a 
manuscript with instructions to delay 
publication until 1950. The man was 
variously krown as Col. T. E. Law- 
rence, Aircraftsman Ross, and Air- 
craftsman Shaw. The book was called 
“The Mint” and revealed the efforts 
made by Lawrence’s superiors in the 
Royal Air Force to stamp the same 
pattern on every enlisted man. 

Lest the manuscript be lost, Law- 
rence’s executors arranged for a limited 
edition and entrusted the job to Double- 
day, Doran, the American publishers, 
who printed twelve copies. Ten of 
these were priced at $500,000 each, to 
discourage’ buyers; the other two, 
under American copyright law, had to 
be sent to the Library of Congress. 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
sniffed a story. When filed in the 
Congressional Library, “The Mint” 
could be read—but not quoted—by any 
citizen who applied for it. For more 
than a year employes of the literary 
magazine checked up regularly with 
the library to see if the book had come 
in. It arrived Sept. 25. 

Henry Seidel Canby, contributing 
editor to the weekly, first saw the 
treasured volume Nov. 13. His descrip- 
tion of it, published in the Nov. 21 issue 
of the magazine, gave The Saturday 
Review a notable literary beat. 

NEWS-WEEK, surveying “The Mint” 
in the Library of Congress last week, 
found it to be a blue, white-bordered 
volume of distinguished typography— 
some of its 297 pages still uncut. The 
book displays the same gift for acid 
portraiture that readers relished in 
Lawrence’s “Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
but—as Canby found—it is deficient in 
the moral significance and scope of its 
predecessor. 

In 1922 Lawrence quit his post as 
Political Adviser to the Colonial office. 
Sick at heart over British betrayal of 
the Arabs he had championed and too 
sensitive to exploit his reputation, he 
starved genteelly for three months, 
back-writing for pittances and cadging 
meals from available peers. Finally he 
entered a recruiting station and 
emerged No. 352087 A/c (Aircrafts- 
man) Ross of the R.A.F. 

Here his book begins, with the scraps 
of conversation which he remembered 
and scribbled at night in his bunk, as 
the usual barrack-brawling filled the 
quarters. His years at the Uxbridge 
depot were a. spiritual flagellation for 
the onetime hero of Arabia. Shy, 
spindly, and underfed, he was the foot- 
ball of regimental bullies who cursed 
him, kicked him, and rubbed his nose 
into the floors he scrubbed. 

He tells the story of a man who went 
through a hell that only man could de- 
vise. Yet Lawrence thought of the air 
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force as his vocation and in a curious 
way loved it. 

Lawrence’s volume was to have 
formed the groundwork of a compre- 
hensive study of an airman’s life. The 
superstructure probably would not have 
equaled the base, for the final section 
of the work—written after his dis- 
charge and subsequent return to a re- 
formed service—is inferior to the first 
two. 

“The Mint” is not a great book but 
it is often great prose; Lawrence’s suc- 
cessful sentences have a bold classic 
flare comparable to the ornate periods 
of the seventeenth century’s Sir Thom- 
as Browne. Because it bears the 
authentic stamp of the author’s per- 
sonality it will live long after its pub- 
lication fourteen years hence. 


LIFE: Humorous Monthly Yields 
lis Title to Pictorial Weekly 


Last week one Life ended and another 
began. The final issue of the famous 
15-cent magazine which amused Amer- 
icans for 53 years quit the newsstands 
Nov. 18. Two days later its name 
gleamed in white block letters on the 
red and gray cover of a 10-cent picture 
weekly sponsored by Time, Inc. 

For the word “Life’’ the publishers 
paid about $85,000; no other features 
of the old magazine are retained ex- 
cept continuation of the Fresh Air 
Fund for tenement children. Presented 
in a 14-by-105-inch format, the new 
magazine displayed 270 news and 
feature pictures. 

Layouts resembled Time’s Fortune 
magazine, and pictorial treatment was 
a streamlining of some subjects char- 
acteristic of British illustrated week- 
lies. Subjects ranged from a newborn 
infant emitting its first bawl to color 
representations of John Steuart Curry’s 
paintings, and included nine pages of 
photographs of life among Montana 
relief workers and a pictorial record 
of Robert Taylor’s career from baby- 
hood to movie stardom. Captions pro- 
vided text enough to engage reader 
attention. 

The new Life was conceived a year 
ago in the same “experimental bureau” 
which produced the March of Time 
movie. It was nurtured by such Time 
executives as Henry R. Luce, editor; 
John S. Martin and John Shaw Billings, 
managing editors; and Daniel Longwell, 
associate editor. Initial paid-up sub- 
scribers, sponsors said, totaled 200,000; 
most of them were present or former 
subscribers to Time, Fortune, and the 
Architectural Forum. 

The 71,000 subscribers to the dead 
Life were turned over to Judge, its for- 
mer rival, in a three-cornered deal ne- 
gotiated last month. As a result, Judge’s 
paid-up list jumped nearly 100 per cent. 
The humorous monthly also inherited 
its late competitor’s advertising con- 
tracts and several editorial stars— 
George Jean Nathan, Kyle Crichton, 
Don Herold. During a _ three-month 
mourning period, Judge will be permit- 
ted to use “Life” as a subtitle to its ex- 
panded magazine. 
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COLUMN: Anglo-Agonizers Give 


American Author New Air Idea 


ORGAN . UP ON THEME (“L’AMOUR, 
TOUJOURS L’AMOUR”) ... 10 SECONDS . 
FADE AND HOLD UNDER. 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen... 
we invite you to send us messages which 
you wish broadcast to people whom you 
have lost track of—friends or relatives 
and dear ones who have disappeared 
from your life... 

Last year in London, Octavus Roy 
Cohen, writer of Negro yarns for The 
Saturday Evening Post, browsed 
through the agony columns of The 
Times. The cryptic messages of love, 
advice, and warning fascinated him. 
Suddenly he slapped down the paper. 
He had an idea. Why couldn’t radio... 

. . . There is probably not one of 
you who hasn’t some message of greet- 
ing or cheer or even some vital news 
to send to someone whose whereabouts 
you do not know... 

Cohen experimented with his hunch. 
Finally advertising agencies received 
his sample air script—titled ‘The Per- 
sonal Column of the Air’—made up of 
personal messages interspersed with 
tremolo organ music. 

As soon as they auditioned it, radio’s 
biggest buyer of air time—Procter & 
Gamble—bought it for a reputed $4,000 
weekly. They gave it a preliminary 
tryout by transcription in fourteen 
cities. This was so successful that after 
only five weeks (sponsor tests usually 
take more than three months) the show 
blossomed nine times a week on 40 NBC 
network units and a string of Cana- 
dian stations. 

Last week marked its national pre- 
miere. The quarter-hour programs of- 
fered listeners a slow-paced show, sand- 
wiched between explanations and legal 


warnings—but with an extraordinary . 


degree of human interest. 

. Twenty-five years ago while I 
was taking a vacation in the Catskill 
Mountains I made the acquaintance of 
a very attractive girl whose initials 
were K. C. and who worked as a 
model in a New York department store 
. . - Two weeks later when I was in 
New York she gave me a swell time. 
The next year she came to my house 

. and we had four more weeks of 
wonderful companionship ... Months 
later she wrote that she was married. 
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Waldo Peirce catches—and tells—big ’uns 


I mislaid her letter and was never able 
to write again. I would dearly love to 
find this girl and pick up where we 
left off ... 

Immediately responsible for the 
“Column’s” success is Mrs. Cohen, 
known professionally as Inez Lopez. 
After her husband set the ball rolling, 
he left for a Havana vacation, signing 
all rights over to his vivacious wife. 


She reads and edits 400 letters a 
week. Each is rewritten in dramatic 
form, using only material found in the 
original; paid actors simulate the dif- 
ferent writers. 


A Nov. 11 broadcast provided Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s prize exhibit of listener 
response. The appeal: 


“My father is almost 70 years old. 
His mind is not as strong as it once 
was. In the early 1900s he used to 
sing very well and now he tries to re- 
member the old songs . . . One song 

. escapes him. He only remembers 
part of it and his effort to remember 
the rest keeps him worried and nerv- 
ous .. . I wonder if anybody can 

. send it to me, just to ease an old 
man’s last years. The song was called 
“How Can Things Be on the Level, if 
the World Is Round?” 


The next mail brought a tattered 
copy of words and music from a rural 
Michigan spinster. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 





Light-face figures indicate 


A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
SERIOUS: 


Pan-American Conference: A preview from 
Buenos Aires. Sun. 1:30 CBS (WABC).* 
Mon. 7:00 NBC-Blue.* 

South American Salute: Music and messages 
exchanged between the two continents. Mon. 
10:30 CBS. 


La Seala: Verdi's “Requiem” is broadcast 
from the renowned Milan opera house. Wed. 
3:00 CBS. 


Artists of Tomorrow: The youthful East- 

man School Orchestra, under the direction 

3 Dr. Howard Hanson. Thurs. 3:15 NBC- 
ue. 


Saturday, Nov. 28 to Friday, Dec. 4 





LIGHT: 
Saturday Night Party: Hillbilly Walter 
O’ Keefe, with Ferde Grofe and his orchestra. 


Sat. 8:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 


Paul Whiteman: The Jazz King’s orchestra 
and guest artists. Sun. 9:15 NBC-Blue. 


Loretta Young: The screen star in a Radio 
Theatre presentation of “Polly of the Cir- 
cus.”” Mon. 9:00 CBS, 


SPORTS: 


Football: Army vs. Navy at Philadelphia. 
Sat. 1:30 CBS, 1:15 NBC-Red. Columbia 
vs. Stanford at the Polo Grounds, N. Y. 
1:45 MBS (WOR). 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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PEIRCE: Maine Painter Mixes; 
Tall Tales and New York Exhibi; 





The art of Waldo Peirce is no more 
impersonal than his devotion to his twin 
sons, his love of applejack, or his ob- 
jection to persons without a sense of 
humor. In the Midtown Galleries, New 
York, last week, the walls sparkled with 
bright splashes of many things Peirce 
had found appealing in the past year. 

Gay interiors of Sloppy Joe’s restay- 
rant in Key West and of its rival estab- 
lishment, the Silver Slipper, where sail- 
ors prance about like dervishes; tender 
circus nocturnes, vigorous Maine land- 
scapes, and several affectionate portraits 
of the artist’s family—all showed an 
intense desire to record some particular- 
ly keen experience. It was apparent 
that Peirce had lost none of his verve 
and that his brushwork had improved 
considerably. 

Many looked upon the exhibition as 
the single annual chance of seeing an 
old friend. Peirce came out of his 
Bangor, Maine, retreat and spent two 
days in New York renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making new ones. Dur- 
ing the past five years he has divided 
most of his time between the Northern 
home and Key West, Florida. 

When not absorbed in painting Peirce 
loves to retail anecdotes of his roaming 
life. With his bare hands he once threw 
a bull in Spain; another time he was 
mistakenly arrested in Paris as an 
apache; while in Normandy he became 
an honored member of the Grands Bu- 
veurs de Calvados de la Vallee de la 
Chevreuse—a society of applejack 
drinkers. 

His adventure with John Reed is well 
known. After signing up to work on a 
cattle boat with the Soviet hero, Peirce 
jumped ship and left Reed with all his 
valuables. Reed was held on a technical 
charge of murder—until the artist 
showed up. 

Once in Pamplona he persuaded an 
Arabian rug dealer to bundle his nude 
body among his wares and trundle him 
along the streets. When tourists re- 
fused to purchase rugs, the Arab would 
whip off the small carpets and offer the 
hairy Peirce as a substitute. 

The artist’s vivid accounts of his ex- 
periences are filled with unprintable but 
picturesque expletives. He is variously 
described as a second Rabelais and as 4 
“man mountain.” More than 6 feet 2, 
weighing 210 pounds, he started his 
world adventures after graduating from 
Harvard in 1907. A globe-trotter for 
many years, he has a special weakness 
for Spain, where he first started paint- 
ing seriously. Two marriages, the war, 
poetry, and a series of adventures filled 
his life until he met his third wife and 
settled down to domesticity in a harum- 
scarum household. 

Peirce’s paintings are now beginning 
to attract the attention they deserve. 
Last year the Whitney Museum of 
American Art purchased one of his 
circus scenes, and collectors from the 
Midwest are quietly buying up his work. 
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WEMOIRS: Discarding Discretion 
Mabel Dodge Again Tells All 








There was Genevieve, prostrate with 
, fine little nervous breakdown after 
Mabel’s peyote party in the old house 
at 23 Fifth Avenue, New York. All 
night Mabel and her guests—the Max 
fastmans, the Hutchins Hapgoods, 
Robert Edmond Jones, stage designer— 
nad crouched over an Indian fire made 
of an electric light bulb under a red 
shawl, howling like dogs, eating the 
peyote pellets, and awaiting the morn- 
ing star. 

The peyote, supposed to be “‘a marvel- 
us vehicle of the Indian life enabling 
one to be more deeply and wholly and 
concisely What one inherently was when 
not inhibited,” turned out to be a drug 
resembling marihuana weed. The morn- 
ing star never rose, but Genevieve did 
—and rushed into the streets. When 
they found her, “she lay there staring 
and staring... .” 

“Genevieve,” Mabel whispered, “what 

























jo you see?” 

“God,” she replied, never moving her 
eyes. 

“And 3 s.337 





“It is very, very sad,’”’ she said from 
the depths of her soul. 

That was one of Mabel Dodge Luhan’s 
battier seances, and not altogether 
typical, as she records in her Movers 
and Shakers. (535 pages, 230,000 words. 
Index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
§5). (Since the author changed her sur- 
name with bewildering frequency, here- 
after she will be referred to by her 
more adhesive Christian prefix: Mabel). 

Each Thursday evening in those pre- 
war days the intellectual menagerie 
trouped into her white and gold rooms 
to talk—and to eat. Lincoln Steffens, 
Big Bill Haywood, John Reed, Emma 
Goldman, and Walter Lippmann (with 
Edwin Arlington Robinson hunched 
over in one corner) would hold forth to 
a job lot of anarchists, suffragists, 
poets, lawyers, murderers, psychoan- 
alysts, I.W.W.’s, single taxers, birth 
controllists, and clergymen. 

Usually it was good talk—free, loud, 
and combative—a kind of philosophical, 
three-ring prize fight. At any rate, it 
was something new in America, and it 
provided a clearing house for ideas and 
personalities that went a long way to- 
ward clarifying the literary currents of 
the era. 

But Mabel will be remembered for 
something more than her Evenings. In 
an autobiography, of which “Movers 
and Shakers” is the third instalment, 
with at least another to come, she is 
Writing the most successful personal 
history of our days. Successful, not be- 
cause she lived with any great signifi- 
cance, but because she lived all the 
time; and because she reproduces her 
experiences with reckless clarity. 

Whenever life threatened to go stale, 
she financed John Reed in a Madison 
Square Garden pageant, went to live 
with the Isadora Duncan group, be- 
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came a Christian Scientist, practiced 
mental telepathy, was psychoanalyzed 
—first by a Jungian, then a Freudian— 
took a painter under her wing, bought 
a farm, or wrote a few columns for 
Arthur Brisbane. 

It was her energy which attracted 
artists and writers to her like thirsty 
bees, and which—together with her 
honesty—lifts her book aboye the mem- 
oirs of an aimless woman who had too 
much money and too much leisure. Her 
buoyancy animates every page; her 
disingenuousness is never dull. Neither 
good taste nor compassion restrain her 
candor. The arrival of each volume has 
made acquaintances’ teeth chatter; this 
one is no exception. John Reed is mer- 
cifully interred in the Kremlin wall; 
but the painter, Maurice Sterne, must 
writhe as he reads her detailed and 
intimate account of their relationship; 
Hutchins Hapgood and her other 
friends, whose maudlin letters she re- 
prints, must be putting on green glass- 
es and false mustaches. 

The book isn’t scandal for its own 
sake. It is a mass of observations and 
studies of people, always readable and 
often acute. 

In the end, Mabel’s best study is her- 
self. From these episodic pages, al- 
most fiction-like in their drama, she 
emerges fully drawn, a magnificently 
realized character, at once cruel and 
warm-blooded; petty to some, to others 
magnanimous; at times clear-sighted 
and at times wonderfully self-deceptive. 
The sharpest thing she said about any- 
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one, she said about herself: “An empti- 
ness ... which was all I was without 
aman. Be he ever so unsuitable, a 
man was what gave me identity ...I 
had no motive power.” 


® Mabel married four times and took 
on lovers between rounds. At present, 
she is yoked to a full-blooded Pueblo 
brave, Tony Luhan. Informed of this, 
Mr. Dodge, her first husband, comment- 
ed simply: “Lo! the poor Indian!” 


. 
SOCIETY: Three Tell 


Tales on Elite of Two Cities 


Authors 


High society is usually described as 
exclusive; diplomacy as suave. They 
invariably meet, cliche experts say, in 
a mad or giddy whirl. 

American manifestations of this phe- 
nomenon are most intense in New York 
and Washington. The elite of both cit- 
ies go through their traditional gyra- 
tions in two new and chuckle-starting 
books: Society Circus. By Helen Wor- 
den. 321 pages. 65,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Covici Friede, New York. $8. 
Let Them Eat Caviar. By George Abell 
& Evelyn Gordon. 292 pages. 65,800 
words. Illustrations, index. Dodge, 
New York. $2.50. 

Miss Worden, society editor of The 
New York World-Telegram, presents 
interesting sidelights on New York’s 
Four Hundred: 


“J. P. Morgan’s daughter-in-law and 
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...invites you to the RUSSIAN EAGLE, 


now in its second successful season 
in The Sherry-Netherland. Delight- 


ful music...entertainment in the 
inimitable Russian manner... the in- 
comparable cuisine of Stronin. 
ALEXANDER BUNCHUK and his 
Russian Eagle Orchestra 
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his debutante granddaughter, Louise, 
take Elizabeth Arden’s reducing course. 
Between them they spend $500 a month 
on their figures, faces, and hair.” 
“Marjorie Post Close Hutton Davies's 
last wedding—to Joseph E. Davies, (see 
page 18)—-was by far the most elabo- 
rate of all her marriages. People were 
impressed by the pink-dipped chrysan- 
themums and the 300-pound wedding 
cake. The former cost $2 each to dye. 
The latter averaged $7.50 a slice.” 


® Abell, Washington Daily News col- 
umnist, and Miss Gordon, former socie- 
ty editor of The Washington Post, dig 
malicious pens into some of the capital’s 
pooh-bahs. They describe Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador, as “pleas- 
antly innocuous.” Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, 
Latvian Minister, commits so many 
faux-pas and is so oddly shaped, the 
writers contend, that he is “the biggest 
scream in the diplomatic corps.” 


Alexander Antonovitch Troyanovsky, 
Russian Ambassador, appears patheti- 
cally anxious to please bourgeois so- 
ciety. What’s more, he succeeds. Fash- 
ionable ladies and their escorts flock to 
the embassy’s parties because Troyan- 
ovsky provides such delicious sturgeon 
and caviar. 

But the diplomats don’t do all the en- 
tertaining. Take that party, given by 
Mrs. Evelyn Walker Robert, at which 
dogs were honored guests. Many en- 
voys brought their beribboned pooches 
to be judged by Mrs. Alice Longworth 
and Mrs. J. Borden (Daisy) Harriman. 
Presumably the canine visitors enjoyed 
the party. Every one received a large 
hamburger sandwich. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Memoirs of Count Bernstoff. 365 
pages, 110,700 words. Appendix, index. 
Random House, New York. $3.50. The 
former German Ambassador to the 
United States includes too many letters 
in this nicely bound volume; it’s an in- 
teresting if not very revealing resume 
of his 40 years in diplomacy. 


Denmark—the Cooperative Way. By 
Frederic C. Howe, 271 pages, 52,700 
words. Index. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $2.50. Written by a special ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
this presents. a popular, enthusiastic, 
and rather wide-eyed view of the Farm- 
er’s Utopia. At that, it’s pretty ex- 
citing. 

Crime Calendar 


The Dover Train Mystery. By An- 
thony Gilbert. 278 pages, 90,400 words. 
Dial Press, New York. . $2... Unusual 
characters in a dope-ring setting. 
Amusing. 


Murder at the Motor Show. By John 
Rhode. 257 pages, 67,500 words. Dodd 
Mead, New York. $2. Original method 
of slaying, but only one corpse. 


Danger in the Dark. By Mignon G. 
Eberhart. 307 pages, 84,600 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. Pros- 
pective bridegroom’ bumped off on eve 
of his wedding. Will cheat you of sleep. 























Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, gossips say, is 
‘the biggest scream’ among diplomats 
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Ambassador Troyanovsky delights the 


bourgeoisie with sturgeon and caviar 
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Bic Game: Near Aberdeen, Wash, 
two elk hunters parked their car, threw 
a blanket over the radiator, and set of 
through the woods. After a long hike 
they fired at a vague shape far off jp 
the forest. Approaching the kill, they 
found their car full of bullet holes, — 

IMPATIENT: Raymond Prisco escaped 
from the Chenango County, N. Y., jail 
—one day before expiration of his six. 
month sentence. 

Lrrerati: A London audience liked 
the play “Oedipus Rex” so much that 
they shouted “Author! Author!” The 
disillusioned producer took the stage: 
“For certain reasons, Mr. Sophocles 
cannot appear tonight.” 

SLeuTH: An Atlanta, Ga., police liey- 
tenant performed a lightning-fast de. 
duction. A man telephoned him, told 
him he was Police Chief Sturdivant, 
and ordered a prisoner released. The 
lieutenant listened politely, then or- 
dered the call traced. Sturdivant was 
standing by his side. 

LrTERAL: A Hawthorne, Calif., bar- 
tender glared at Charles Halberg: “No 
more beer. You’ve had enough. Come 
back some other time.” Halberg did. 
Fifteen minutes later he drove his car 
through the side of the saloon. 

Proor: An Argentinean importer re- 
fused to pay for a shipment of pencils 
because they were inferior to the sam- 
ple: the lead was only half an inch 
long; the rest of the pencil, solid wood. 
The Japanese manufacturer brought 
the sample into court, cut it open, and 
won the case; it also contained only 
half an inch of lead. 

Waces or Sin: A citizen of Kiel, Ger- 
many, will think twice before he kisses 
another married woman. Sued by the 
“insulted” husband, he had to pay 
$3,200 damages. 

EXAMPLE: Judge Ferd Frankenhoff 
of St. Joseph, Mo., delivered a lecture 
on “Juvenile Delinquency.” While he 
was speaking, a boy stole his car. 

FARE: Two eldérly ladies stepped out 
of a taxicab in Seattle, Wash., and 
turned to the driver: “How much?” 
He calculated: “‘Let’s see. From Brew- 
ster, N. Y., to.Seattle. Oh, call it 
$1,000.” 

Prorit & Loss: After thieves robbed 
his till twice in recent weeks, Abraham 
Fine, a Cambridge, Mass., tailor, took 
his money home and left only a penny 
in the cash box. Next morning the 
penny was gone. 

Error: Harvard astronomers excit- 
edly announced the discovery of a new 
asteroid in the constellation Cetus. La- 
ter they issued a retraction: the “new 
star” was a smudge on a photographic 
plate. 









Age in an insurance company demon- 


strates 1ts ability to survive conflagra- 


tions, wars and financial depressions. 
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